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UNEMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


ERHAPS it is well that the steam shovel should be 
the high symbol of preparedness in the present wide- 
spread unemployment. “Construction is the balance wheel 
of American industry.’’ But while commending the mag- 
nificent appeal by President Hoover 
for emergency action, the country 
is gradually learning that advance 
plans and appropriations are neces- 
sary if emergency appeals are to 
result in prompt effective action. 
This is especially true of public 
works in the states whose legisla- 
‘The Nation, tures do not meet every year. In- 
evitably the realization must come 
that it is short-sighted to fail to adopt a permanent program 
for dealing with unemployment. When the emergency 
comes, too many steam shovels are idle owing to lack of 
advance plans and appropriations. We need long-range 
planning of public works. 


The importance of trustworthy employment statistics 
has never been more apparent than during recent weeks 
(See p. 13). If a little controversy will put certain officials 
on their mettle as well as tend to “‘vitalize statistics’’ the 
gain may be considerable. At the same time there is real 
danger that the most reliable information available will 
come to be discounted by the public owing to charges 
and counter-charges with an unfortunate suggestion of 
manipulation of figures for partisan political effect. 


With extensive unemployment has usually come re- 
newed interest in public employment bureaus. There is 
well-considered federal-state legislation before Congress— 
but here again it is introduced by Senator Wagner, a 
Democrat (See p. 24), and not by a representative of the 
Federal Administration. Lacking responsible party lead- 
ership the constructive program against unemployment, 


announced as long ago as 1921 under Herbert Hoover's 
chairmanship, is falling under cynical disfavor among 
many who at one time were eager to cooperate. This is 
a distinct loss to the nation. Without responsible leader- 
ship we surely do perish. 


In New York State, where one of the few legislatures 
of 1930 is now in session, there is immediate opportunity 
for a forward step in the regulation of fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies. Abuses practiced by some of these 
agencies have again been officially exposed (See p. 27). 
Governor Roosevelt and the leaders of both political 
parties at Albany are committed to this program. The 
Association for Labor Legislation, as a public service, has 
digested voluminous unpublished testimony recently pre- 
sented to the State Survey Commission, and is leading the 
fight which must go on until these exploiters of the unem- 
ployed are brought under effective state control. 


As the industrial depression continues month after 
month, and millions are involuntarily idle, the need is 
again apparent for systematic provision through unem- 
ployment insurance. To the state plan formerly proposed 
by the Association for Labor Legislation is now added its 
federal-state cooperative plan, which it is hoped may act 
as a stimulus to renewed discussion and wise action. The 
coming weeks promise to be interesting ones in dealing 
with what Mr. Justice Brandeis long ago called ‘‘America’s 
most complex industrial problem.” 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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THE President of the American Association for Labor Legislation for 
the year 1930 is Joseph P. Chamberlain, of Columbia University, whose 
exceptional knowledge not only of social legislation problems but also 
of legislative drafting has long been of great service to the organization 
in its scientific work. 

© 


Tue American Association for Labor Legislation will hold its mid-year 
meeting in connection with the annual convention of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, at Boston, June 8-14. 


© 


Mr. Fritz KAUFMANN, who has had special experience in industrial man- 
agement, especially in connection with the textile industry, has been 
appointed director of the Bureau of Employment of the New York 
State Department of Labor by Commissioner Frances Perkins. 


° 


Stitt, we shouldn’t expect the Hoover administration to be pleased over 
increasing activity this year in every line. There is, for example, the 


bread line—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 
° 


AMONG recent visitors at the national headquarters of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation was Dr. A. Wende, Counselor of the 
German Labor Department, Berlin. 


© 


AttHoucH the accident rate in manufacturing industries in New York 
State has decreased in the last five years, accidents in the construction 
industry have increased 114 per cent during the same period. 


© 


AccorDING to a recent report, of 229,233 accidents reported to the Ohio 
Industrial Commission, 35,908 developed blood poisoning causing 232 
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deaths, three permanent total disabilities, and 305 cases of permanent 
partial disability. 
© 
Tue New York State Insurance Fund is the largest carrier of com- 
pensation insurance in the state with last year’s written premiums ex- 
ceeding $8,300,000. Industrial Commissioner Frances Perkins has an- 
nounced that earned premiums have more than doubled in the last 
four years with the indication that premiums written this year will 
exceed $9,000,000. 
.o 
Tue American Association for Labor Legislation has been requested by 
a conference meeting in Washington last December, to draft and sub- 
mit to Congress a bill creating a federal system of unemployment in- 
surance. a 


THE United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics estimates that this 
country’s average annual labor turnover of probably 40 per cent in- 
volves 5,200,000 persons, and that the average time elapsing between 
jobs is two weeks. The loss in wages is estimated at $300,000,000; 
and the cost of retraining and spoiled material, at $52,000,000. An ade- 
quate federal employment service would do much to reduce this waste. 


© 


“UNEMPLOYMENT of a serious nature is a charge against the intelligence 
of the United States. This great and prosperous nation should be able 
so to balance labor supply and demand that every working man could 
find employment. And, of course, the worker and the job should be 
brought together with a minimum of lost motion. President Hoover 
might as well set up a permanent plan.”—Missoula (Mont.) Sentinel. 


© 


A PROMINENT labor organization writes us: “Regarding renewal of our 
subscription, we regret that due to the heavy expense of our Radio 
Station we are unable to contribute this year.” And at their request 


we wired and wrote to Washington some time ago to help them get 
their old Radio Station! } 


A COMPREHENSIVE study of the administration of justice in Ohio has 
been undertaken by the Judicial Council of Ohio, the Ohio State Bar 
Association, and the Institute of Law of Johns Hopkins University. 
Among the specific subjects selected for study during the present year 
is a statistical analysis of the civil judgments rendered in the common 


pleas courts of Ohio in 1930, and a similar analysis of litigation in the 
appellate courts of the state. } 


“THE American Association for Labor Legislation is such a militant, virile 
organization, is such a thorn in the flesh of exploiters of labor and 
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always with a constructive program, that it deserves all the help I can 
give it.”—A Political Scientist in a Pennsylvania College. 


eo) 


EsTABLISHMENT of an industrial research hospital to study occupa- 
tional diseases and accidents was recently proposed by Dr. Edward L. 
Miloslavich in an address before the Wisconsin Industrial Relations 
Association. Such an institution, he said, would help in discovering 
and advising rational methods for prevention of occupational diseases and 
accidents. 

© 


AT a mass meeting of 200 unemployed workers in front of the City Hall 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, three men were arrested by the police be- 
cause a permit for the meeting had not been obtained. Recommending 
the release of the arrested men, Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee, said: 
“There is no question that there is a greater unemployment problem 
facing us now than in several years. Men out of work are likely to 
make such a demonstration as this and I therefore recommend that the 


men be dismissed.” 
© 


ProposepD changes in the Kentucky workmen’s compensation act have been 
agreed upon by representatives of industry, labor and insurance 
companies. Important proposed changes include an increase in the 
salaries of the administrative board, provision for more adequate bene- 
fits, and the creation of a department of rehabilitation to be admin- 


istered by the board. 
© 


AFTER careful investigation the Pennsylvania Industrial Board has upheld 
a minimum age requirement of eighteen years for spray painters using 
substances containing lead, benzol or ground siliceous. This decision 
is based on the premises that adolescents are more susceptible to in- 
dustrial poisons than adults and that since benzol poisoning is not com- 
pensable under the state’s workmen’s compensation act, it is unjust 
to expose persons under eighteen to this hazard. 


© 


In reappointing Will J. French head of the California Industrial 
Relations Department, Governor Young has continued in public service 
one of America’s most experienced labor law administrators. He was 
first appointed a member of the Industrial Accident Board by Governor 


Hiram Johnson in 1911, 
© 


“An actuarial survey and financial investigation” of the Oregon Industrial 
Accident Commission will be conducted by Emile Watson, of Ohic, 
upon request of an interim legislative investigating committee created 
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by the legislature of Oregon in 1929. The purpose is to determine the 
reasonableness of compensation rates and benefits-and to recommend 
any desirable amendments. 

© 


Tue practical use of the Association’s study of labor law administra- 
tion is again apparent. Nebraska’s act of 1929 (C. 138), which for the 
first time equips its labor officials with adequate rule making powers in 
the safety field, incorporates many suggestions made when the bill was 
submitted for criticism early in its legislative career. The act as finally 
adopted is in line with much of the best practice of other states and 
provides the essentials of sound administration. 


° 


PresipENT Hoover has reappointed Ethelbert Stewart head of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. He has been connected with 
the Department of Labor since 1887. 


© 


THE United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit has 
held in the case of Nogueira v. N. Y., N. H. and H. R. Co. (reported 
June 13, 1929) that a railroad employee working as a freight handler 
upon the railroad’s docks and car floats was engaged in maritime em- 
ployment within the meaning of the federal Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

° 


THE highest initial dividends. in its history have been declared by the 
Pennsylvania state compensation insurance fund. The dividend on the 
industrial policies has been fixed at 25 per cent on the annual premium 
and a dividend of ten per cent was allowed on all coal company policies. 


2 


“ADMINISTRATORS of compensation laws agree—unanimously I think—that 
a blanket law covering all occupational diseases is by far preferable 
to a list, no matter how liberal. A resolution to this effect was passed 
by the Buffalo convention of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, which is an organization of admin- 
istrators of workmen’s compensation laws.”—Ethelbert Stewart, United 
States Commissioner of Labor. 


° 


In a New York hospital six girls are reported to be suffering from 
lead poisoning. This occupational disease was incurred while spraying 


paint in a glass decorating factory—despite gas masks and other pre- 
cautionary measures. 


° 


THE American Association for Labor Legislation has been invited to send 
delegates to a national conference on “The Second Industrial 
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Revolution,” to be held on March 7 and 8, at Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. The 
conference will discuss recent economic trends and theories. 


°° 


WALTER O. STACK, President of the Delaware Industrial Accident Board, 
in an address delivered at the Buffalo convention of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, urged the 
adoption of legislation to curb abuses practiced by some insurance com- 
panies writing compensation insurance. “Unfortunately,” declared Mr. 
Stack, “there are a few insurance companies evidently more interested 
in dividends than in their moral and legal obligations. They do any- 
thing and everything to delay payments of compensation, and often 
require injured workers to obtain counsel to prosecute claims.” He 
recommended that companies employing unethical practices in com- 
pensating injured workmen be denied the right to do business. 


° 


THE New York State Department of Labor reports that compensation 
totaling $32,000,000 was paid employees in New York for injuries sus- 
tained in employment during the year ended June 30, 1929. The num- 
ber of accidents for which compensation was paid was 100,462. Signi- 
ficant is the fact that “handling accidents” have been increasing more 
rapidly than accidents as a whole, which is particularly striking because 
the use of machinery to replace handwork is presumably increasing 
each year. Over one-third of the total number of accidents were 
caused in handling objects and tools. 


° 


THE first national 5-day week agreement, providing also for five and 
one-half day’s pay, has been signed by the United Association of Jour- 
neymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United States and Canada 
and by the National Automatic Sprinklers Association. Thousands of 
workers are affected. 

° 

AT a conference between representatives of the Virginia State Federation 
of Labor and leading Virginia employers agreement was reached on 
amendments to the workmen’s compensation law. Increases thus as- 
sured include an increase in the weekly maximum from, $12 to $14 and 
in the per cent of wages from 50 per cent to 55 per cent. A sad 
commentary on the inadequacy of the original law as adopted by the 
“Old Dominion’! The low weekly maximum limit indicates that the 
employers of Virginia are still unwilling to provide adequate compensa- 


tion for injured workers. 
° 


Accorpinc to the Chicago Journal of Commerce there has been considerable 
complaint in North Carolina since the compensation law went into 
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effect that casualty insurance companies were refusing to write certain 
hazardous classifications. In answer to several complaints Insurance 
Commissioner Dan C. Boney issued a statement in which he insisted 


that carriers write all classes. 
° 


Sr Tuomas OL iver, international authority on occupational diseases and 
honorary member of the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
has an article on “The Mechanized Age of To-day and Its Effect Upon 
the Human Race,” in The Journal of the Institute of Hygiene (London) for 
January. Dr. Oliver concludes: “Apart from the harmful materials evolved 
by machinery in industry, such as dust, and apart from accidents and 
such injurious consequences, as for example deafness, the effects of 
machinery fall more upon the moral and spiritual side of a machinist’s 
life than upon his bodily health.” 

.o7 


A CITY-WIDE industrial safety .campaign, sponsored by the Merchants’ 
Association, will begin in New York City on March 1. Reported in- 
dustrial accidents in New York City rose from 318,677 in 1928 to 
333,356 in 1929; and the number of industrial deaths rose from 1,183 in 
1928 to 1,307 in 1929, according to figures presented to the Safety Con- 
test Committee. Fifty-thousand employers will be invited to participate 
in the drive. 

© 


A ReEsEarcH Committee has been appointed by President Hoover under 
the Chairmanship of Wesley C. Mitchell to conduct a survey of 
significant social changes in the nation’s life during recent years. Im- 
provement of national health and its bearing upon an increased number 
of aged persons, changes in occupations, occupations likely to diminish 
in importance and those likely to increase, will be among subjects 
studied. 

© 


THE employment of fifteen additional locomotive inspectors and a cor- 
responding increase in appropriations for inspection work helped to 
prevent nearly 1,000 locomotive accidents last year which would have 
brought injury to 1,170 people and death to 53, according to the report 
of the chief of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the last fiscal year. 


© 


“THe American Association for Labor Legislation is doing a great work, 
worthy of the support of all those who desire an improvement in our 
social and economic life.’—Professor in a University Business School. 


° 


THE only institution in this country which confines itself to the train- 
ing of negroes for social work is the Atlanta School of Social Work 
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in Georgia. Its need is convincingly set forth in a leaflet “Social Prob- 
lems of the Negro Affect the Whole Community,” and the character of 
its work is vouched for by Jane Van De Vrede of the Georgia State 
Association of Graduate Nurses. 


© 


Amone those who inspire our special grudge is the anonymous writer 
who periodically gets published in the newspapers a short screed on 
“the law of compensation—victory goes at last where it ought to go.” 
We are tired of paying good money for that sentiment under our stand- 
ing order for workmen’s compensation law clippings! 


© 


“Ir has certainly been a splendid meeting. I was not marking time for a 
single quarter of an hour,” writes a specialist in labor problems who attended 
the Annual Meeting of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion at New Orleans. 

2 


“Tuer State maintains employment bureaus in the larger cities of the 


- State. During the World War it had an employment office here. 


These bureaus are very helpful.”—Newburgh (N. Y.) News. 
© 


“WHaT we want is orderly, restrained struggle for change. What 
we want is freedom in which ideas and opinions may be advanced and 
a tolerance which will permit the advancing of ideas and opinions 
regardless of whether they are in tune with your own thought or 


-inine.”—Governor O. Max Gardner of North Carolina. 


© 


Durinc 1929, the second year of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany’s plan for stabilizing employment, the 2,235 mechanics, apprentices, 
helpers and coach cleaners employed were assured steady employment 
for the entire year. Before the scheme went into operation no man 
was promised employment for more than five days. 


© 


ReFerrInc to the work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in rehabilitating the disabled worker, United States Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis, in his Annual Report, 1929, said: “During these nine 
years the board (of which the Secretary is a member), has rehabili- 
tated 40,000 disabled persons so as to restore them to earning power, 
either in their former occupations or in new ones even more highly 
paid than the old. In all my official life no experience has touched 
me more than this of making the world over for those who might 
have had to live lives of want and misery.” 
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Mayors of Western Canada decided at a recent conference at Winnipeg 
to favor contributory unemployment insurance similar to the system 
in England. Unemployment problems due to seasonal employments 
and to mechanization of the farms are disturbing the cities. In the last 
two years Saskatchewan farmers have bought 4,000 combines which reap 


and thresh simultaneously. 
° 


SPEAKING at a Massachusetts legislative hearing, Dr. Alice Hamilton, of 
the Harvard School of Public Health, cited the case of a large factory 
in which no new employees of more than 40 years of age are being 
hired. “The employers have been told,” she said, “by the industrial 
insurance companies not to take on men over this age. They are 
scrapped, many of them self-respecting, able men at 45 or 50 and are 
unable to find adequate employment subsequently.” At the same hear- 
ing Dr. Lucile Eaves of Simmons College, said “Two-thirds of all the 
needy aged in Massachusetts are women and of this number more 
than 80 per cent are former housewives.” 


° 


ANOTHER casualty insurance company failure is recorded by Insurance 
Field, which states that when the security vault of the Great Eastern 
Casualty of New Jersey was opened recently by an examiner for the 
state insurance department only $523.27 was found. The president and 
organizer of the company was only 32 years old but he already had a 
police record of several arrests. 


© 


GOVERNMENT Officials in England discover that two-thirds of the insured 
population has suffered little unemployment since the war. Of 11,500,000 
insured, 8,000,000 drew no unemployment benefit whatever. For 2,500,- 
000 of the remainder the average time of unemployment was seven 
weeks. About 400,000 of the unemployed, through no fault of their 
own, must always be largely or wholly unemployed. 


° 


THE 60,000 children between the ages of 14 and 16 entering industry 
annually in New York City are subject to hazards that undermine the 
social structure, stated Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, New York Commis- 
sioner of Health, addressing the last conference of the National Child 
Labor Committee. “Many serious maladies in later life have been 
traced to apparently minor mishaps to health during the adolescent 
period in industry,” said Dr. Wynne. 


° 


“I CANNor but admire your Association’s energy and enthusiasm and wish 
you all success in a truly noble work,”—A College President. 
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Employment or Unemployment ?— 
That Is the Question’ 


By Mary van KLEEcK 
Director of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 


(Editor's Note: Announcement by the Federal Administration 
that in early January there was general improvement. in employment 
conditions was sharply challenged by the Industrial Commissioner 
of New York State. 

Had the best statistical machinery of the country broken down? 
Had the leading official interpreters of the facts become untrust- 
worthy? 

The American Association for Labor Legislation, which has long 
stood for constructive action based on accurate information, turned 
for an explanation to Miss Mary van Kleeck who was appointed 
by Herbert Hoover in 1921 on a committee to improve employment 
statistics in the entire country, and who was selected by the American 
Statistical Association in 1922 as chairman of its committee on em- 
ployment statistics. Miss van Kleeck—wésth characteristic vigor and 
determination to get at the facts—presents her findings to our 
readers.) 


““IDRESIDENT HOOVER was advised by the Secretary of Labor 


* * * at the regular meeting of the Cabinet, January 21, that 
for the first time since the stock market depression the tide of 


unemployment in the United States had undergone a change in the 


right direction, * * * that during the past ten days there had 
been a distinct increase in employment all over the country. From 
the time of the stock market depression to December 25, the Presi- 
dent said, there was a continued decrease in employment. Now, 
however, he stated, the tide seems to have turned the other way, 
with a substantial increase in employment.”—United States Daily, 
January 22, 1930, p. 1. 
* * * * * * * 2 
“Figures at my disposal show no improvement in employment 
in New York State, but rather a steady decline since October. 
More than 50 per cent of the 1,700 New York concerns engaged in 
various industries report regularly to the State Department of 
Labor, and in seven groups of these industries there has been a 


21Statement prepared for American Labor Legislation Review, February 
17, 1930. 
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decided decline in employment during the first fifteen days of 
January. Slight increases are reported by the four other groups. 
Employment figures for December were lower than for any other 
December since 1914, the year in which the State Department of 
Labor began to keep records. Present indications are that January 
will be worse than December.”—Frances Perkins, Industrial Com- 
missioner, State of New York, quoted in United States Daily, 
January 25, p. 2. 


* * * * * * * *x 


“Industrial employment in the United States for the week ended 
January 13 increased 3.3 per cent over the preceding week, it was 
stated orally January 28 by President Hoover. * * * There 
was an increase in each of the general industries groups. * * * 
Each of the nine geographic divisions of the country reported more 
persons employed January 13 than on January 6, it was stated.”— 
United States Daily, January 29, p. 1. 


* * * * * * * * 


State Reports for Week of January 15 


California—“Tabulation to date shows a decrease of 4.7 per cent in 
employment and a decrease of 2.5 per cent in weekly payroll in January, 1930, 
compared with January, 1929. This total is for 678 establishments employ- 
ing 133,453 employees in January, 1930. Considerable employment decreases 
are shown for the following groups of industries: leather and rubber goods, 
23 per cent; wood manufacturers, 19 per cent; foods, beverages and tobacco, 
10.5 per cent; textiles, 8 per cent. Increases in employment for following 
groups of industries: chemicals, oils and paints, including petroleum produc- 
ing and refining, 2 per cent; printing and paper goods, 1 per cent. Water, 
light and power shows increase of 5.4 per cent for same period.”—Telegram 
dated February 4, from Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement; 
later corrected in details, without showing essential change in final tabulation. 


Illinois—“Final figures manufacturing industries declined 1.5 per cent 
in employment and 5.3 per cent in payrolls during period December 15 to 
January 15. All reporting industries declined 2.3 per cent in employment and 
5.1 per cent in payrolls same period.”—Telegram dated February 11, from 
Bureau of Statistics and Research. 


Iowa—“The trend of industrial employment in Iowa during the 
month of January, 1930, shows a loss of 3 per cent as compared with em- 
ployment conditions existing during December, 1929. . . . The iron and 
steel industry shows a stronger tendency for the month, with an employment 
gain of 4.1 per cent, and is the first sign of a general upward trend shown 
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in the industry since June, 1929. All other industries show a loss for the 
month, with exception of tobacco and cigars.”—Iowa Employment Survey, 
published by the Bureau of Labor, January, 1930, p. 1. 


Maryland—“There was a decrease of 3.4 per cent in employment in 
selected manufacturing industries in Maryland from December, 1929, to Janu- 
ary, 1930. Due at least in part to bonus giving, however, there was an in- 
crease of 0.8 per cent in the amount of combined payrolls for the period 


reported. Three of the 15 major groups . . . showed increases. . . . 
In the remaining 12 groups employment showed decreases ranging from 0.4 
per cent to 58.7 per cent. . . . Employment in selected manufacturing in- 


dustries in January, 1930, was 2.5 per cent lower than it was in January, 
1929.”—Release from Commissioner of Labor and Statistics, February 14. 


Massachusetts—Tentative tabulation showed a decrease of 1 per cent 
in January figures as compared with December, but returns were as yet too 
incomplete to make sure that the final report would show the same condi- 
tion—Substance of letter dated February 6 from Director of Statistics, 
Department of Labor and Industries. 


New Jersey—January figures not available until February 15. Sub- 
stance of telegram dated February 3 from Commissioner of Labor. 


New York—“The decline which began in November and enlarged in 
December continued widespread in January. The index of employment based 
upon the monthly average for 1925-27 dropped to 92. This decrease is some- 
what greater than the usual decrease from December to January. .. . 
Eight of the 11 main industry groups showed net decreases. . . . Over half 
of the 55 separate industries reduced forces more than 1 per cent, while 
several registered losses in excess of 10 per cent. However, the decline in 
January was less than that recorded in December, when employment dropped 
4 per cent. Replacement of forces in some steel and automobile plants 
evidenced some recovery from December.’—Release dated February 11, from 
Bureau of Statistics and Information, Department of Labor. 


Pennsylvania—‘Complete reports subject to check show Pennsyl- 
vania employment declined 1.3 per cent from November to December. All 
groups report decreases except metal products and transportation equipment, 
which show fractional increases. Compared year ago, employment 4 per cent 
larger. Building materials and chernical groups alone report marked de- 
creases from year ago.”—Telegram dated February 11, from Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. 


Wisconsin—“January tabulations not finished. Employment and pay- 
roll decreases in many industries greater than typical seasonal December to 
January 15 decline. Per cent employment losses: panel and veneer mills, 4.9; 
furniture, 7.6; tanning, 3.5; shoes, 5.2; paper and pulp mills, 1.4; hosiery mills, 
2.3; meat packing, 9.6; laundries, 1.5; retail trade salespersons, 19.2. Em- 
ployment increased slightly in foundries, machine shops and automotive plants. 
Good gain for sawmills.”—Telegram dated February 16, from Statistician of 
Industrial Commission. 
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“Unemployment in trade unions increased considerably in January, 
as shown by our reports from 24 cities. Nineteen per cent of union 
members were out of work in January, as compared to 16 per cent in 
December. The January report shows more out of work than even 
in the worst month two winters ago, when there was so much suffer- 
ing from unemployment. . . . It seems probable that employment 
will increase shortly. The Department of Labor figures for manufac- 
turing and industry show an improvement in the first week of January 
for the first time since the stock crash.”—Monthly Survey of Business 
of the American Federation of Labor, February 1, 1930. 


In this conflict between reports issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment and those issued by the principal industrial states, the public 
is greatly confused. Probably the only person sure of the facts is 
the unemployed man or woman. What is the trouble with employ- 
ment statistics in the United States, that there should be such 
disagreement? 


Reports from Washington and from the states are based upon 
so-called employment statistics derived from two figures which are 
secured at regular intervals from a sample number of establishments 
in various industries, but particularly in manufacturing. These two 
figures are (1) total number on the payroll for the payroll period 
including the fifteenth of the month; (2) total wages paid for the 
same period. The Federal Government and New York State both 
began to, collect these statistics in 1915, as a result of. suggestions 
made by Mayor Mitchel’s Committee on Unemployment in New 
York City. The State secured reports covering the previous year, 
so that its series runs from 1914. An agreement was made, whereby 
New York State collected the data from establishments within its 
borders, publishing its own report, while at the same time turning 
over to the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics such proportion of 
its schedules as were desired for the national tabulation. 

Following the crisis of 1921-22, the Federal Bureau greatly ex- 
tended the numbers covered, and several more states entered into 
the same codperative arrangements as already prevailed in New 
York. At present, the states codperating with the Federal Bureau 
are California, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York and Wisconsin. In Iowa and Oklahoma similar data are 
collected, but not in codperation with the Federal Government. In 
Pennsylvania the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia collects 
exactly the same data, acting for the Pennsylvania Department of 
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Labor and Industry, but there is no codéperation with Washington. 
The Washington figures including the reports from states cover 
now more than 34,000 establishments employing more than 5,000,000 


_ wage-earners, of which 12,000 are manufacturing plants employing 


about 3,500,000 wage-earners. 
In the recent controversy between the Washington figures and 


_ the New York State data, revealed in the quotations at the head 


. of this article, there came to light for the first time the fact that 


within the last few weeks the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
undertook to secure weekly instead of monthly reports and sent 


_ questionnaires to all the establishments on the federal list which 
_ had hitherto reported exclusively to their own state bureaus. In 
at least one of the reporting states, and perhaps in all of them, 
this change in codperative arrangements was not announced in 


advance and was discovered only by accident. Meanwhile, efforts 
to secure the detailed reports of this weekly collection on which the 
President based his statement regarding a decisive change in em- 
ployment bring from the Commissioner of Labor Statistics the 
statement that “these weekly reports have not been published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but have been furnished to the 
President through the Secretary of Labor.” 

Thus we have been receiving from Washington, through inter- 
pretative statements without detail, reports on conditions for the 
weeks ending January 6 and January 13. Meanwhile, reports from 


the industrial states for the payroll period including January 15 


have become available in advance form and are in marked disagree- 
ment with the weekly figures from Washington. Washington’s 


- monthly figures for the week including January 15, gathered in 


cooperation with the states, are not available at this writing (Feb- 
ruary 17)1; and, curiously enough, no weekly report appears to have 
been published since that of January 13. 

Without the details of these weekly reports by industry and by 
geographic division, it is not possible to discover exactly where lies 
the difference—whether in the figures or in their interpretation. 
We do know that of the 12,000 manufacturing establishments on 
the Federal Bureau’s monthly list, including! those whose reports 
are always made to their states and through the state to the Federal 


+Later: These show decrease of 1.8 per cent in employment in manufac- 
turing, and 2.6 per cent in all industries reporting. 
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Bureau, only 8,000 responded to Washington’s appeal for weekly 
data. It is a possible assumption that, because of the appeals from 
the Federal Government to industry to keep going, the employers 
likely to respond most promptly to an appeal for data on employ- 
ment would be those having a good report to make. Perhaps 
Washington’s figures, therefore, tended to come from those estab- 
lishments which had increased their working forces or decreased 
them least between December and January. Otherwise it is difficult 
to understand why the same establishments, only more of them, 
reporting to the codperating states for substantially the same date, 
should have shown such different conditions. 

Another source of error may lie in the massing of statistics, 
instead of the publication of their details. If, for instance, a 
region of California having extensive falling off in employment 
be balanced in the total figures against an increase in an area in the 
Middle West, the significance of both the increase and the decrease 
is lost. Similarly, as in the California figures just quoted, an 
increase of employment in water, light and power does not com- 
pensate and should not obscure the facts about a marked decrease 
in textiles in the same state. The purpose of employment statistics 
is to show where the danger spots are, geographically or indus- 
trially. A percentage increase for the whole country and for all 
branches of industry, announced by the Secretary of Labor and 
the President, is of course encouraging. But what is needed as a 
basis of wise action on the part of leaders in industrial and 
financial? affairs is how this massing is made up and to what extent 
within it are found areas and industries in which employment 
is below December and out of line with what would be called a 
normal January. 

The serious aspect of the situation is that these figures are 
being used to forecast conditions of employment, to declare that 
the tide has turned and that conditions will rapidly improve— 
or that conditions will grow worse. All that we can say from 
these statistics is that in specified industries and specified localities 


*In the Bache Review of February 8, issued by 
New York, is contained this statement, referring to the Sete 
ment of Labor last month that during each of the weeks ended January 6 and 
January 13, as compared with the immediately preceding weeks, there was a 
comparatively appreciable gain in employment in nearly every industry partici- 
pating in the movement”: “It was the announcement of this result by Presi- 


dent Hoover that practically started the stock i Ww 
: i ally st market on its mar 
recovery, which at this writing is still in progress.” ch toward 
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the numbers on the payrolls and the total wages paid are greater 
or less than on some specified previous date. Many other factors 
must be taken into consideration before even a guarded prophecy 
can be made. And in any event the important point to deal with 
is not what will happen several months from now, but how the 
current situation can be most wisely met. For the judgment of the 
business man today will determine the business situation of to- 
morrow, and the only safe basis for the business man’s judgment 
is accurate figures, even though they are discouraging. En- 
couraging statements based on discouraging facts may set the 
economic machinery seriously out of gear. 

The controversy does not discredit the standard plan for 
gathering statistics, but it emphasizes fundamental cautions in 
the use of the material. If the Federal Bureau is to repudiate 
its plan of co-operation with the states, so that establishments 
must make reports to two government agencies instead of one, 
a backward step has been taken. The need for the detailed 
reports on states, which only the state bureaus can issue, is 
emphasized rather than lessened by our present experience in 
viewing our employment situation as a national problem. The 
importance of details rather than mass statistics is again empha- 
sized. Serious questions are raised as to whether government 
officials should give conclusions through the press without 
making available on so vital a matter the details upon which 


_ these conclusions are based. Under all the circumstances, when 


the data are in it will be well worth while to make analyses of 
differences since last November and to watch the figures both from 
Washington and the states during the next twelve months. These 
comparisons will teach us a great deal about the conditions in 
different industries and in different sections of the country. They 
will also help us to improve our statistical measurements. 


EP 
Adopt Unemployment Insurance? 


és HE machine may bring unemployment to some, for a time. 


It will, indeed, abolish many existing occupations, as may any 
new scientific discovery; an invention by necessity always makes 
something obsolete. Without that, progress cannot be had. Let 
us remember and adequately care for those whom progress may 
sweep aside.”—Magnus W. Alexander. 


One Year Later 


Sees ey before the national political campaign of 1928 the 
federal administration saw fit to kill the Jones “prosperity re- 
serve” bill which, after public hearings, had been favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce. Some appeared to believe 
it would be disastrous even to admit the possibility of a business re- 
cession if the party in power were successful in the election. 
After the election, William Foster and former Governor Brew- 
ster of Maine launched a great publicity campaign at the conference 
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of Governors. High hopes were raised of early adoption of a 
national permanent program for the prevention of unemployment by 
the Hoover administration. One year ago in the March issue of 
this Review we published expressions of confidence from editors 
and included two typical cartoons which indicated the acceptance of 
Mr. Hoover’s leadership. These cartoons we again reproduce here. 
Supporters of Mr. Hoover deeply regret that the federal adminis- 
tration has not introduced even one of the items in the construc- 
tive program for the permanent prevention or mitigation of un- 
employment. 


C ight, 1928, by New York Tribune, Inc. ; 
fo ie ee —Courtesy of New York Herald Tribune 


The New Engineer Is Already at Work 
Another indication of popular acceptance of the report that Herbert Hoover is 
determined to have a three billion dollar reserve fund to preserve prosperity. 


Utah Launches Advanced Plan for 
Public Works 


ONG range planning of public works has long been both in the 

air in Washington and the state capitols, and on the air through 
appeals from prominent men to take this step to cope with the 
problem of unemployment. It has at last come to earth in the 
mountains of Utah. 

Chapter 101, of the Laws of 1929, creates the Utah State Build- 
ing Commission to consist of five citizens to be appointed by the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, for four-year 
terms, except that the first appointments of two of the members was 
only for two years; thus assuring against a sudden change in policy 
by a complete renewal of the board. The Commission is unpaid 
so that the Governor will be expected to find competent men to 
serve on it, who are devoting their principle activities to business, 
but who will be willing to devote time and care to the responsible 
work with which they are charged without the danger which a salary 
might imply of attracting politicians, and the risk involved in full time 
employment of getting men of minor ability and subject to political 
influence. 

The Commission is authorized to appoint its own secretary and 
superintendent of construction, and thus its employees are insulated 
from the influence of the political dynamo. The work of the Com- 
mission is to plan for new buildings and other work for the state, 
to make contracts to carry out the work, and to be responsible for 
the spending of the large amount of money involved.t 

As originally introduced the bill provided for a building program 
for a 20-year period and for an appropriation of $8,000,000, to 
carry it out ; the money to be spent at such times and on such projects 
as the Commission deemed appropriate. 

The legislature was not bold enough to accept this plan but limited 
the operation of the Commission to a trial period of two years, speci- 
fying a large group of buildings which the Commission was au- 


_ * The Commission has already been appointed and organized. The Super- 
intendent of Construction is R. K. Brown, and Everett P. Smith is Secretary. 
aes, duns the Corel aasatiene requested the issue of bonds to carry on its work 
or the remainder of the year in the amount of $400,000 and on D 

asked for another $200,000. : ers 
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thorized to construct during the period, at any time and in the 
order which it should choose. The appropriation is one of the 
interesting things in the bill. A bond issue of $1,500,000 was au- 
thorized to be sold as requested by the Commissioners and the 
money from the sales was appropriated to their purposes. Thus 
the state avoids tying up a large amount of tax money in the 
treasury and also the issue of bonds before the money is needed 
for construction, so saving interest, and gives the commission a free 
hand to commence work when it seems the best interest of the state 


requires. 
q TP 


One Way in Which “Unemployment Breeds Unemployment” 


NO HY HUSBAND CAN'T LID HE GET NO, BUT THE FURRIER WHO HAD 
AFFORD To GIVE (TE A CAUGHT iV ORDERED A PAINTING FROM Hilf 
NEW VACUU/ CLEANER iy HAS COUNTERIANDED THE 


ORDER 


BECAUSE THE JEWELER WHO HAD 
ORDERED: A SABLE COAT FROM 
THE FURRIER FOR WS Wife 
COUNTERHANDED THE ORDER 


BECAUSE THE CONTRACTOR WHO 
HAD ORDERED A DIANOND 
BRACELET FROM THE TEWELER 
FOR HIS WIFE COUNTERMANDED 
THE ORDER 
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—New York Evening World 


Three Unemployment Bills 


S ENATOR WAGNER, of New York, has re-introduced into the 
present Congress three important bills for the prevention of 
unemployment. They provide for an adequate federal-state public 
employment service, for the long-range planning of public works, and 
for the collection and publication of statistics on unemployment. ; 

The first bill (S. 3060) is essentially the same as the Kenyon bill 
of 1921, the Nolan bill of 1925, and the Wagner bill of 1928, all of 
which were actively supported by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation.1 This bill would make the United States Employ- 
ment Service a bureau of the Department of Labor with a director- 
general appointed by the President with a salary of $10,000, and a 
woman assistant-director-general ‘appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor. It would authorize an annual appropriation of $4,000,000 to 
be allotted by the Secretary of Labor among the various states on 
the basis of population, provided a state will make additional appro- 
priations to maintain a system of employment bureaus in cooperation 
with the federal government and in accordance with the rules and 
standards of efficiency prescribed by the director-general. 

The second bill (S. 3059) would establish a system of long- 
range planning of public works for the purpose of stabilizing 
employment. It proposes to set up a Federal Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Board composed of the secretaries of Commerce, Agriculture, 
Labor and the Treasury, whose function it shall be to inform the 
President of approaching periods of unemployment. It provides 
that certain public works projects shall be annually authorized, “the 
total estimates for which are sufficiently in excess of the annual 
appropriations made for the work thereon to result in uncompleted 
projects being available for the expenditure of public works emer- 
gency appropriations when made.” Such emergency appropriations 
to the amount of $150,000,000 are authorized to be made by Con- 
gress at the advice of the President, who is “requested” to transmit 
to Congress by special message such estimates as he deems advisable 


*See “Wagner Revives Kenyon-Nolan Bill2? AMERICAN Lazor Lects- 
LATION Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, September, 1928, p. 274. 
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for this purpose whenever he is informed by the Stabilization Board 
that a depression is impending. 

The third bill (S. 3061) authorizes the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to collect and publish monthly employment statis- 
tics, including numbers of persons employed, total wages paid, and 
hours of employment. 

At the request of Senator Wagner these bills were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. In response to a letter of inquiry, the 
American Association for Labor Legislation has received the fol- 
lowing statement from Senator Wagner: “Whether or not public 
hearings are to be held on the bills is a matter lying within the 
determination of the Committee.” Apparently the three Wagner 
bills on unemployment are likely to expire in the files of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce unless public opinion demands action. 


Another Employment Agency Racket 


ORKERS applying for jobs at certain industrial plants in 
Camden, New Jersey, find that in order to secure employ- 
ment they must go to a Philadelphia employment agency and pay a 
substantial fee, according to Francis B. Wallen, president of the 
Camden Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber has appointed a spe- 
cial committee to investigate this “racket,” which, President Wallen 
declares, is the most abominable type of unfairness to Camden 
workers. 

This is “no penny-ante racket,” according to Loyal D, Odhner, 
secretary of the investigating committee. It is reported that workers 
are required to pay $80 in advance for a $40 a week job, and for a 
$50 job the charge is $112 or more. Reports also indicate that if, 
after payment of the fee, the applicant returns after failing to 
secure the job to which he was sent, the agency demands $10 to 
$15 as a “service charge.” 

President Wallen added that there had been complaints of 
similar practices among road contractors and others doing state and 
county work. These, too, will be investigated by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the facts made public. 


The Land of Promise 


—Evening World 


Not Prepared for Unemployment 


An editorial in the Worcester, Mass., Gazette, commends higher 
public authorities for their appeals to speed up public works, but 
points out that replies from mayors show that “it is practically 
impossible to launch any extensive construction work 
immediately.” * * * “Even when proposed expenditures are 
within the debt limit the money must be voted, plans drawn and 
contracts let before work can be begun.” The editor regrets that 
“prosperity reserves” and long range planning of public works, 
strongly recommended by the American Association for Labor 


Legislation for a number of years, were not adopted as a means of 
“genuine economic preparedness.” 
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Sworn Testimony Shows Urgent 
Need of State Action' 


HE New York Industrial Survey Commission has con- 

ducted an official statewide investigation of the activities 
of private fee-charging employment agencies. Witness after 
witness, testifying under oath, described flagrant abuses practiced 
by some of these commercial enterprises, conclusively demon- 
strating that the fee-charging employment agency business is 
still infested with unscrupulous characters who do not hesitate 
to mulct the helpless, and who find the jobless worker an easy 
victim. 

On the basis of its findings, the Survey Commission sub- 
mitted recommendations to the state legislature, urging more 
stringent regulation of fee-charging agencies by the state. But 
the Commission’s report came too late for action by the legis- 
lature then in session. With a new legislature meeting at 
Albany, it is imperative that public opinion shall insist upon 
immediate enactment of laws to remedy the intolerable situation 
existing among these agencies. 

Unfortunately, the voluminous stenographic record of sworn 
testimony before the Survey Commission was not published. The 
American Association for Labor Legislation believes that the facts 
about the abuses practiced by some of the fee-charging agencies 
should be told as they were described to this Commission; and it 
therefore presents the substance of the testimony. The record reveals 
the pitiful experiences of unemployed men and women who trusted 
faithless job-sellers; and these stories are corroborated by the dam- 
aging admissions of the agents subpoened by the Commission. State 
and city officials, also, admit the failure of existing regulatory 
machinery to protect the unemployed. 


1Analysis prepared by George H. Trafton for the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 
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The abuses uncovered by the New York Commission are prac- — 
tices that have been found again and again among commercial 
employment agencies whenever they have been investigated. Despite 
official warnings, there still are agencies which make a practice of 
misrepresenting the positions they have to offer and of refusing to 
return fees paid for jobs which have not been delivered or which 
never did exist. To the injury of employers as well as employees, 
employment agencies still do business in collusion with foremen, 
splitting fees in order to encourage the discharge of workers who 
paid for the jobs. To the injury of workers, extortion, in the form 
of exorbitant fees, persists. And some of these agencies continue 
to serve as recruiting stations for commercialized vice. 


Misrepresentation 


Misrepresentation of jobs was one of the most common com- 
plaints made by witnesses before the Commission. In some instances, 
the misrepresentation was a result of the neglect of the agency to 
acquaint itself with the requirements of the position or the quali- 
fications of the applicant. But in many other cases, it was a matter of 
deliberate falsifying. Witnesses testified that after paying fees they 
had been sent to jobs which obviously they could not fill and for 
which they had not applied. Others swore that they had been sent 
to positions which were merely temporary, although the agencies 
had represented them as permanent. Workers told how they had 
traveled to distant cities for jobs, only to find that they had been 
deceived by the agency which sent them. Frequently the jobs offered 
were entirely fictitious : 


The Witness: He sent me to five or six jobs and they needed 
nobody. Furthermore they had not sent down for anybody, but he had 
my money and he said: “Don’t worry, keep cool, and I will give you 
a job.” \* (* 1% 

Chairman Truman: He did not give you a job? 

The Witness: He didnot. I was going there for over a week and I 
got tired of going there, and I wasted several hours sitting up in his 
office, and yet he had down on the slate downstairs the very jobs 
that I was looking for. (Hearings, pp. 5064-5.) 


This failure of fee-charging employment agencies to function 
intelligently or honestly in the important work of connecting men 
with jobs is one of the striking facts established by testimony 
received from both workers and agents. 


Am 
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Theft 


Closely related to the practice of misrepresenting jobs, is the 
refusal to return fees paid in advance and for which no jobs have 


ee been supplied. The law of New York State allows a period of three 
_ days to elapse before the refund is compulsory. This provision, the 


testimony shows, is utilized by the agency for the purpose of “stall- 
ing” until the claimant finds work elsewhere and does not return to 
demand the money. Agencies sometimes flatly refuse to return fees, 
and only the workers who have the knowledge and aggressiveness 
and patience to apply to public authorities ever receive the legal 
refund. 

A favorite method of avoiding the repayment is described in the 
following testimony by a representative of the Industrial Aid Bureau 
of Buffalo: 

I have had quite a few of those cases, where they pay a fee and 
would be sent to some “phoney” job, where no job existed, in order 
to get this fee, and they would keep the men going back and forth 
until they get tired so that they would not come any more and they 
would not go back for their fee. (p. 2985.) 

Other agencies employ less refined methods in carrying out the 
no-refund policy: 

A Witness: I have seen fellows thrown down the stairs. I have 
seen employment office men, or clerks, and sometimes the boss himself, 
not alone throw them downstairs but finish it on the sidewalk; and 
a crowd collected, and a policeman would come along and scatter 
the crowd and that is all. Nine times out of ten it was some poor 
foreigner beaten up by the crook upstairs. 

Chairman Truman: Do you know why he was beaten up? 

A Witness: He was trying to get his money back. (p. 5070.) 


Fee-Splitting 

Some fee-charging employment agencies have found it profitable 
to enter into agreements with foremen that the foreman shall receive 
part of the applicant’s fee as consideration for employing him. Both 
parties to such agreements gain by increased rates of turnover. Evi- 
dence of this type of abuse was presented to the Commission by 
several witnesses. 

One witness was sent by an agency to a job where the foreman 
each week discharged one-third of his men for no good reason. 
Another witness testified that a foreman had refused to employ men 
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directly, but insisted that they secure the jobs through a particular 
fee-charging employment agency. An expert in employment work 
testified in Buffalo as follows: 


I spent two weeks on one case and got quite a few affidavits. 
There was a working agreement between the foreman and a fee- 
charging agency, where they were splitting fees. There were 500 
men working in this plant in a period of six weeks, and they were 
charged a fee of $5. At that time there were complaints by men that 
they paid a fee of $5, and they were allowed to work a week, and 
then they were laid off, and a new bunch put in, and the fee was split 
between the agency and the employer of that firm. That was proven 
by affidavits of the men who saw the actual payment of money ‘by the 
fee-charging agent to the employer of that firm. (p. 5981.) 


Extortion 


While the Commission was conducting its investigation the United 
States Supreme Court rendered a decision which declared state 
regulation of employment agency fees unconstitutional. As the result 
of that decision fee-charging employment agencies, it was shown, are 
now able to charge what the traffic will bear. The common practice, 
the hearings disclosed, is to demand a week’s wages for some jobs 
and ten per cent of the first month’s wages for other types of work. 
Some agencies in dealing with common laborers charge flat rates 
which vary somewhat with the wage paid on the job. 

Considering the needs of the unemployed worker, these rates are 
excessive. But the situation becomes all the more aggravated when, 
as revealed to the Commission, applicants pay for permanent jobs 
and are sent to jobs which last only a week or two. A striking 
example of this was disclosed in the testimony of a woman who paid 
$18 for a job which lasted only two weeks; so that the job cost her 
half of the total wages received. She returned to the agency, but 
received neither another position nor a refund. Another witness 
swore he had paid a week’s wages for a job that lasted one week. 
Others testified that the wages paid on the jobs were much lower 
than the agency had represented when computing the fee. 

To demand exhorbitant fees for services is particularly 
reprehensible when the victim is already facing the hardships 
which unemployment brings to the working man and woman. 
The existence_of this abuse among fee-charging employment 
agencies, as disclosed under oath at the hearings, again illus- 
trates the unscrupulous character of some of these agents. 
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Immorality 


Agencies which undertake to find employment for girls are 
under a special responsibility. Such agencies are morally and legally 
obligated to acquaint themselves with the nature of the work offered 


and with the character of the employer offering it. That this obli- 


gation is not being met by some fee-charging employment agencies 
was indicated by the sworn testimony of witnesses before the Com- 
mission : 

Mr. Sayer: To what extent, do you know, are employment agencies 
being used as recruiting agencies for houses of ill-fame? 

The Witness: I have heard some stories on that. 

Mr. Sayer: Which the girls tell you? 

The Witness: Girls have told me all these things. We have had 
an awful lot of that this summer, about the people coming in and 
asking for waitresses, particularly. They want them to act as hostesses 
and go into these speakeasies and make men spend money. 

Mr. Koveleski; That is after they make the application for wait- 
resses? 

The Witness: The waitress goes out there perfectly innocent of 
this thing. (p. 5019.)* 

Another witness described a case where a girl was sent as a 
chamber-maid to a house of ill-repute by a fee-charging employment 
agency.” 

City Licensing Ineffective 

The witnesses before the Commission agreed that a fundamental 
difficulty in the employment agency business is the ease with which 
these agencies can be opened. In the first instance, this is due to 
the small business capital necessary to set up shop. A room, a desk, 
and a chair are all that is needed. Then too, lack of ability and 
training does not constitute an obstacle. The following is an account 
of an employment agency licensed in Rochester, as it was presented 
to the Commission by a witness. 

I was interested in a family that was receiving charitable help in 
the City, where there was a boy between 21 and 23. That family 


1The 1928 Annual Report of the Committee of Fourteen of New York City 
gives the results of an investigation of employment agencies which advertised 
positions for hostesses. A large number of such agencies were found to be 
acting in collusion with night clubs and speakeasies in securing women for im- 
moral purposes. 

2 Within a week after these hearings, New York newspapers published 
additional accounts of immoral conditions which involved certain fee-charging 


employment agencies. 
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was not able to take care of itself, and this boy was incapable of 
holding down any job except day work. He could do cutting lawns 
and cleaning up around places very well. Because some person of 
means became a bit interested in him, he was given the $25 which 
enabled him to start an employment agency. 


He became the manager of this employment agency. He came 
and told me that he was going to manage it, and I went up there to 
see what sort of place it was like, because I was interested; and I 
found a dark, bleak, cubby-hole. The place was blue with smoke. 
There were three boys there in their shirt sleeves. There was nothing 
to indicate any business-like thing in the atmosphere of the place at 
all. * * * But there were two small rooms, no furniture at all, 
a couple of chairs, not even a table. (p. 5828-9.) 


The state law requiring all commercial agencies to secure a license 
from the city and prescribing certain tests which must be applied 
by the city licensing official before such a license may be granted, 
was designed to prevent such easy entrance into the business by 
incompetent and irresponsible persons. Not a single witness ap- 
peared before the Commission claiming that this law has fulfilled 
its purposes. On the contrary, even the representatives of fee- 
charging employment agencies who spoke on this subject, agreed 
that the law was inadequate and greatly needed strengthening. 


City administration of the licensing requirements was revealed 
to be woefully weak. Investigation of the character of the applicant 
and the condition of the proposed premises was found to be most 
superficial. Hearings on applications, required by law to be public, 
the Commission learned, in practice were conducted in private, if 
at all. Judgment of the suitability of office premises is left to the 
opinion of the investigating police officer, there being no specifica- 
tions drawn up in regard to office layout or sanitation. 

The witnesses all agreed that the $25 license fee and the $1,000 
bond now required are much too low. The license fees hardly pay 
for the meagre inspection to which the agencies are subject. More- 
Over, as a deterrent to entrance into the business by incompetents, 
the record shows the fees to be totally inadequate. And the $1,000 
bond is so small that a representative of surety companies admitted 
that they do not find it worth while to investigate the responsibility 
of the applicant. The net result has been that in 1928 when the 
hearings were held, there were more than 1,200 licensed fee-charging 
employment agencies in New York City alone. 
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City Regulation Fails 


The State of New York, unlike most states, does not license 
or supervise private employment agencies. This important function 
is left to cities. The hearings show that city enforcement of state 


regulations governing private employment agencies is extremely lax. 


In New York City, one of the few cities where an attempt at 
regulation is made, the inspection of agency records required by 
law is infrequent and so superficial that failure to make proper 
entries, the Commission learned, is seldom detected. Reports which, 
the state law specifies, must be made to the licensing bureau when 
a worker is sent to a job outside the city, were filed away by the 
license department without examination. Licenses are seldom re- 
voked in New York City, it was revealed, but merely suspended ; and 
suspended licenses are sometimes reinstated without apparent reason. 
These are but a few indications of the gross inefficiency that the 
Commission found to prevail, not only in New York City but also 
in Buffalo and Rochester, in city administration of the state employ- 
ment agency law. 

Official Recommendations 


In light of the intolerable conditions revealed at the Commission’s 
hearings, the official recommendations submitted by the Commission 
to the legislature are indeed conservative. They merit the unanimous 
support of those who would require of fee-charging employment 
agencies the business integrity and social responsibility which the 
public interest in them demands. The chief recommendations of 
the Commission, in brief, are :3 


1. That the power to license private employment agencies should 


_ be vested in the industrial commissioner of the state, and that the 


cities should be relieved of all authority in regard thereto. 

2. That a uniform license fee of $100 and a surety bond of $3,000 
be required, with summary procedure to satisfy just claims. 

3. That there be an adequate investigation of applicants and that 
a public hearing be held on each application. 

4. That a code be formulated by the State Industrial Board to 
govern the character and condition of the premises in which employ- 
ment agencies may be conducted. 

5. That rules be laid down by the State Industrial Board regulat- 
ing the physical and sanitary provisions and the conduct of agencies. 


2 Published at length in Legislative Document (1929) No. 75, State of 
New York. 
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6. That the agency be required to file with the State and post in 
the licensed premises its schedule of fees, and never exceed it. 

7, That the period of time during which a refund may be with- 
held by the agent be reduced from three days to one day. 

8. That the industrial commissioner be granted the power to 
revoke agency licenses for cause. 


In submitting these recommendations the Commission said: 


“Your Commission believes that the matter of procuring 
employment for the residents of the State and procuring em- 
ployees for the industries of the State is a matter of concern to 
the State itself and should not be delegated to the various 
localities. It is just as much a matter of State concern as is 
factory inspection or the requirements of safe and decent work- 
ing conditions. It is a matter as to which the State should have 
the greatest concern, for it affects the welfare of the poor and 
needy, and the most helpless of our people.” 

To make the recommendations more specific, the Commission 
drafted a bill which was introduced in the legislature. Unfortu- 
nately, this was done too late in the session of 1929 to secure its 
enactment. This official proposal has again been introduced and 
legislation has been recommended by the Governor. Responsi- 
bility for the urgently needed action now rests with public 
opinion and the legislature. 


| fy several countries fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies are prohibited. 


In other countries the fees charged by 
employment agencies are strictly regulated. 


In the United States these agencies can 
neither be prohibited nor their fees regu- 
lated. The remedy within the states is ade- 
quate regulation by means of state licensing 
and supervision.—John B. Andrews. 


Still Running True To Form 


C)* December 30, 1929, a crowd of 150 job seekers 
stormed the offices of the ‘“‘Reliable Employment 
Agency” at 849 Sixth Avenue, New York City, demand- 
ing the refund of fees paid to the agency for jobs which 
did not exist. The agent, protesting his inability to pay, 
was saved from a beating only by the arrival of the police. 
The licensed agent and his employees were arrested. 
But at a hearing conducted by the State Department of 
Labor, it was discovered that the agent was himself 
merely an employee. “Mr. Green,” the real proprietor, 
had escaped with the money—$1,400 taken from the job- 
less. 

Sworn testimony at the hearing disclosed that the New 
York City Department of Licenses had granted a license 
to the “Reliable Employment Agency” on December 20, 
just ten days before it was forced to close. In granting 
this license, the City Department accepted one affidavit 
affirming the good character of the applicant signed by 
“a drug store man’ whose place of business was con- 
veniently just around the corner from the office of the 
notary public. And the second affidavit was supplied by 
one of “Mr. Green’s” own employees! But the City 
Department did not learn even the address of “Mr. 
Green” who employed the applicant, supplied the small 
business capital, paid the license fee (only $25) and later 
received the money ($1,400) taken in during 10 days by 
the agency. Moreover, a surety company granted the 
inadequate bond without investigation. 

This disgraceful occurrence is one more demon- 
stration of the failure of municipal supervision, and 
shows how inadequate is the present law to protect 
the unemployed from being swindled by fee-charging 
employment agencies. It re-emphasizes the urgent 
need of more rigid license requirements administered 
by competent state officials. 
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When a Plant Shuts Down 


“ HE closing of the doors of the Dodge motor car works in 

Toronto does not mean that there is a reduced demand for 
cars and that fewer cars will be produced. It means quite the op- 
posite—that there will be an increased car production at a reduced 
cost and a better profit. The works in Toronto closed down be- 
cause a consolidation of the Chrysler and Dodge plants is taking 
place in the Windsor area. 

“Any sound financier will say that this consolidation is a fine 
stroke of business, another stride forward in twentieth century 
progress, but the five or six hundred employees in the Toronto plant 
who suddenly find themselves idle, with winter coming on, can 
scarcely be expected to admire a form of ‘progress’ so distressing 
to themselves. 

“When the Chrysler interests bought out the Dodge concern at a 
reputed price of one hundred million dollars it was, no doubt, in- 
evitable that consolidations would result, that two elaborate man- 
agments would be blended into one and savings effected, that rival 
plants would be amalgamated or co-ordinated and increased effi- 
ciency ensured. All this is what is called modern progress. But there 
is a great breaking of eggs in the making of such an omelette. When 
capital operates in the multi-millions it does not focus its eye on so 
small an object as the individual wage-earner. A man here and 
there, a few hundred men, may be thrown out of work, but, the 
financier will tell you, that in a few months far more men will be 
employed than ever before. The trouble is that the financier who 
tells you this does not tell you how an idle man, a few hundred idle 
men, with their families, are to live during the few months while 
capital is shaping things so as to need more men than ever before. 
An idle plant waits where it is until wanted again—you take an 
inventory of it, place caretakers in charge and there it is. But the 
human workers are discharged, let go. There is no inventory of 
them, no caretakers of them. No dust-covers are thrown over them, 
no insurance placed on them. They disappear. If ever needed 
again they will come back, or others like them will come. 

“But the average person will say, why bring this up when noth- 
ing can be done about it? Why mention it, when always it is this 
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way? Yet it is worth mentioning for this reason, that it will not al- 
ways be this way and need not be. There was a time, and not long 
ago, when the worker, injured at his work limped away, no longer 
fit for his job, and begged on a corner. To-day he has workmen’s 
compensation and everybody now regards this as perfectly right. 


Once the man who had been maimed at his work -hobbled away to 


live on charity, so still, the worker not maimed may be dismissed 
to suit the convenience of an ‘economic adjustment’ and sink or 
swim with no note taken as to what happens to him. The human 
factor, evidently, does not enter into the calculation at all in these 
vast master strokes of business, yet how can any adjustment be 
spoken of as economic with the main factor disregarded? As there 
is workmen’s compensation for the injured worker, so there must 


' come a system of insurance for workers left temporarily unemployed 


while finance works its spells.’"—Toronto (Ont.) Star, November 
25, 1929. 
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And Now—Again! 

“Tt is inconceivable that America, with its surplus in food and clothing, with housing 
—though crowded—and with an abundance of fuel, could allow any suffering among 
those of our own people who desire to work. It is necessary that we should be before- 
handed in the preparation of such measures as will prevent any suffering.”—Herbert 


Hoover in 1921. 


Accident Compensation Needed 
in Mississippi 
By Hott E. J. Ross 


President Mississippi Federation of Labor 


(Eprror’s Nore: One of the most hopeful signs in the course of the long 
campaign of the American Association for Labor Legislation for the adop- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation principle in Mississippi, is the radio speech 
on Dec. 17, 1929, of the president of the Mississippi Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Ross, who in years past has not always been a supporter of this legislation. 
The following extracts from his address reflect the trend of sentiment in all 
of the four remaining non-compensation states where the Association has sub- 
mitted drafts of proposed compensation acts and is actively encouraging the 
movement.) 


HE most important reasons why Mississippi is failing to lead 

in the manufacture of its largest products is the absence 

in this state of a fair and equitable workmen’s compensation law. 

Mississippi is one of only four states in the Union that does not 

give employer and employee the benefit of this much-needed legisla- 

tion. Every province in Canada except one has such a law. Every 

country in the civilized world except Turkey and Russia have 
adopted some form of this law. 

It is bound to be an economic safeguard for those in industry, 
or at least one of those states where it has been in effect would 
have long since abandoned it. When traced down, practically all 
opposition to this proposed legislation will be found emanating from 
that class of people that have for years preyed upon corporations 
and widows and relatives of employees engaged in industry in this 
state. 


Labor Favors Compensation 


The laborer favors such remedial legislation because his com- 
pensation is fixed by law and he knows if he is injured that he will 
be paid a definite and fixed amount. He knows that he will receive 
all the compensation allowed him without having to bring suit. He 
further favors such a law because all accidents incurred in line of 
duty are covered by this act. He knows that settlement will be 
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made with him in a reasonable time, no matter how the injury 
- occurred. 


He knows that in case he is killed his dependents will receive 
a specified amount in a reasonable time and that there will be no 
risk of them being left penniless or perhaps having to share some 


@ meagre amount with some damage suit lawyer. He knows that 
_ there will be funeral expenses and medical expenses borne by his 


employer. He knows that his compensation is not assignable, and is 


exempt from attachment, garnishment or execution. Summed up, 
Z under the compensation law, the worker knows that he has some- 
_ thing definite and dependable to rely on in case of an accident 
- incurred in discharge of his duties; while under the present system 
_ he has to give some damage suit lawyer half of any amount he 
_ might receive, if, indeed, he receives anything whatsoever. 


The Employer Benefits 


The employer is in favor of such laws because he too will know 
exactly upon what basis he must compensate his employees that are 
injured on the job. He knows that no damage suit lawyer can file 
suit against him in fabulous amounts. He does not like to deal with 
those lawyers who get half of what his employee depends upon. He 
had much rather pay the employee a reasonable amount and save 
what he is forced to pay the lawyer for the employee, his own high 
priced lawyers, court costs, interest, and also his own loss of time. 
Then, too, he knows that under the compensation law that many 
fake suits will be eliminated. 


The Public Gains 


There is every reason why the people of the state generally should 
demand the passage of this bill. It is a bill that will result in a 
great saving of taxes to the taxpayer due to the fact that a very 
great part of the litigation at the present time arises out of damage 
suits. The employee injured under the compensation law becomes 
as asset to the public while under the present system he often 
becomes an object of charity, dependent upon treatment in state 
hospitals, etc. We cannot expect to get new industries in the state 
until such a law is passed, and until we get new industries we cannot 
make progress. New industries will furnish a market for the 
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farmer, a market for labor, and will create a new taxable wealth 
thereby making possible a reduction of taxes to the public. 


Plants Are Lost 


Specific cases have been called to my attention where industries 
desired to locate in this state but after surveying conditions gen- 
erally, declined to do so because of the absence in the state of 
a workmen’s compensation act. One particular industry that I am 
thinking of located in a neighboring state that would have located 
in a certain city in this state, and would have employed more than 
500 employees. Think what the loss meant to that city, that 
county, and our state. 

The building of the plant would have required the services of 
carpenters, painters, electricians, bricklayers, plumbers, welders, 
common laborers, and many others for a considerable time. This 
employment to the building trades would have meant much to these 
building trades as work of this character has been very scarce. 
More than 500 adult employees were therefore also deprived of 
gainful employment, which would have meant so much to them and 
their families. Think what the loss of this weekly payroll alone 
means to the merchants and professional men of the city where 
they would have located. 

These 500 employees and their families would have spent all 
their payrolls in that town buying clothing, groceries, furniture, 
hardware, real estate, automobiles, gasoline, oil. They would have 
needed the professional services of doctors, lawyers, dentists. Then, 
too, there would have been other houses to build. New wealth would 
have been created to be taxed by the county, the city and the state. 

We are asleep on the job when we fail to remedy a situation 
that is causing the whole state to be paralyzed just on account 
of the objection of a few selfish people to the passage of this 
much needed and beneficial accident compensation measure that 
has stood the test in every one of the forty-four states where it 
has been in existence. 
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An “Institute on Compensation” 
in Florida 


By ExizasetH A. CooLry 


A: the beginning of January the Central Council of Social 
Agencies, of Dade County, Florida, held an “Institute on 
Social Legislation,” at Miami. Interested groups from adjoining 
counties were repre- 
sented and the large 
and impressive City 
Commission room of 
the beautiful Court 
House was filled with 
representative citizens 
who participated active- 
ly in the discussions, 
which by common 
agreement set a “new 
high” for _ sustained 
interest and construc- 
tive planning. 
aT ons ai The — sessions were 
= cE 1 RET OAE opened by Dr. Elisha 

Le TLV A. King, the president 
of the Council, who 
ateeft, turned the meeting over 

“to Dr. John B. An- 
drews, secretary of the 
American Association 
for Labor Legislation, 
and asked him to make 
a general statement on Workmen’s Compensation and to conduct the 
conference. 

In his opening address, Dr. Andrews quickly traced the develop- 
ment of modern industry with its by-product of occupational acci- 
dents, the unsatisfactory nature—both to injured workers and to 
their employers—of suits for damages in personal injury cases, and 
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the adoption of the modern workmen's compensation remedy in all 
but four states of which Florida is one. Then he asked pertinently : 


“Is something wrong with Florida and these other three 
states? Or, is the compensation principle wrong?” 


The antiquated damage-suit system, he declared, is unsatisfactory 
to the injured worker. While suffering physical pain he is worrying 
about hospital bills and doctor’s bills and running in debt at the 
grocery. And the rent must be paid. It is an unfortunate time 
to sue his own employer, with a prospect of never getting a job 
again in the employment for which he is best fitted by training or 
experience. If after long delay, the employer is proved negligent 
and an award is made it frequently happens that the worker’s family 
has already suffered in lowered standards of living. Curtailed — 
schooling for his dependent children, an unhappy and uncertain 
existence for the wife or widow, appeals to charity, discouragement 
and bitterness, are a common result. Even if the reward is sub- 
stantial, court costs and lawyer’s fees not infrequently take half of 
it, and the remainder in a lump sum is often quickly and foolishly 
dissipated. And meanwhile, there has been no cooperative effort 
to prevent the recurrence of such accidents. 

The employer, also, has not been happy in the uncertainty of 
accident costs, said Dr. Andrews. If not insured, he “takes the 
chance” of a court award which may involve his whole property and 
put him out of business. If insured, he has been compelled to turn 
his stricken workers over to lawyers or casualty insurance adjusters. 
He has meanwhile suffered the growing ill-will of his employees, 
and increasingly he realizes that public sentiment condemns this 
lack of a modern scientific method of dealing with the accident 
problem. 

We know from broad experience that it is not good for the com- 
munity to have the crippled embittered worker cast adrift, finding it 
increasingly difficult to get a job and support himself and family. 
And we know it is not helpful to have even an occasional employer 
caught unprotected. Finally, it is unsatisfactory from the general 
welfare viewpoint to have the accident burden in the form of 
charity thrust upon the community. 

The compensation system, which is now almost universally 
adopted, avoids litigation. It acts promptly, following the injury. 
Adequate medical care, furnished immediately, is an advantage to 
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all parties concerned since it is an aid in promptly restoring the 
injured worker to self-supporting capacity. Small weekly cash 
payments, just as wages are paid, until the worker is back on the 
job, protects the family when the need is greatest. The state indus- 
trial commission, which supervises the compensation system, also 


_ studies the cause of accidents and cooperates in their prevention. 


That the stabilizing effect of these laws is appreciated by em- 
ployers of labor is repeatedly shown by the unwillingness of business 
men to invest their capital or set up branch factories in states which 
have not adopted workmen’s compensation. No state that has 
adopted compensation has ever gone back to the damage-suit system. 

_ At the recent annual meeting of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, at New Orleans, Dr. Edwin E. Witte in a 
thoughtful review said: “Workmen’s compensation for accidents 
provides for a sharing of the resulting economic loss between em- 
ployers and employees on a pre-determined basis, without reference 
to fault, under a plan designed to insure prompt and certain recovery 
at minimum expense.” He explained that this is the principle of the 
least social cost as adopted by the United States Supreme Court, 
the philosophy of eliminating industrial waste as proposed by Presi- 
dent Hoover ; the system that places emphasis on prevention, 


Governor’s Message 


In his message to the legislature of 1929, Governor Carlton 
said we have reached the time in Florida when we must promote 
industrial safety and when industrial managers “should carry in 
an orderly fashion the wreckage of men as well as of machinery.” 


Attitude of Labor 


The Florida State Federation of Labor has for years favored 
accident compensation. As a member of the State Council of Car- 
penters, G. F. McCollister cited specific accident cases in Miami 
where injured workers among the electricians, plumbers, carpenters 
and building wreckers, had been thrown on charity. His local union 
paid out over $8,000 within two years in helping to carry accident 
victims along. He concluded: “You have the whole-hearted sup- 
port of labor in this state in working for a Florida Workmen’s 


Compensation Law.” 
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Attitude of Manufacturers 


“The greater Miami Manufacturers’ Association is vitally in- 
terested in workmen’s compensation,” said C. L. Wheat, the 
secretary. ‘We realize that if large industry is to come to our 
State we have got to have a Compensation Act.” He added that 
recently they had learned locally of industrial possibilities and in 
making a survey of conditions the Manufacturers’ Association found 
that the lack of a workmen’s compensation law is one of the great- 
est drawbacks, and that: 

“The Greater Miami Manufacturers Association, through 
its connections throughout the State, are going to do every- 
thing possible in the next coming Legislature to get behind 
this bill and try to put it through.” 


Commerce Officials 


Alexander Orr, the president, and Dale James, secretary, of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, likewise endorsed workmen’s com- 
pensation. Mr. James referred to his own intimate contact with 
this legislation during several earlier years in the State of Illinois 
where he found it “a fair and just proposition to employer and 
employee.” He regretted that “we have not taken time to interest 
ourselves in the problems that are of vital importance in our future 
development. We have been talking about our wonderful climate, 
but we have devoted very little attention to the problem of the 
community, * * * If every citizen, through the various 
organizations, is acquainted with the great, value of compensa- 
tion for the future development of Miami and the State of 
Florida, there will be no question about some kind of a measure 
of that kind being adopted at the next session of the Legislature. 
And to that end I want to assure this body that the Miami Chamber 
of Commerce will do everything they can to get together the various 
groups toward a more complete understanding of the value of the 
adoption of legislation of this kind for the future development of 
Florida.” 

Speaking as an employer, President Orr of the Chamber of 
Commerce, announced himself in favor of workmen’s compensation 
“not only to protect the employee but also to protect the employer.” 
In a well-regulated business firm, he explained, insurance of the 
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workmen is a considerable overhead cost, and some employers, in 
the absence of a compensation law, evade this responsibility and 
thus create “unequal competition.” Universal compensation, he said, 
is the remedy. Engaged in a hazardous occupation (the construc- 
tion industry) in various states, Mr. Orr said they had at first feared 
that the cost of compensation insurance would be high or that it 
would increase. But, as a matter of fact, after once in operation 
their experience was that after a time the cost tended to decrease. 
“We found it very satisfactory, and the employees were protected 
in a manner we had not expected, and the employer was also pro- 
tected from unfair competition and relieved of a good many trouble- 
some situations which arose from accidents.” President Orr con- 
cluded: 

“Workmen’s compensation has been found satisfactory 
to all concerned, and I want to say that in my opinion it is 
the only solution of an important problem. It is one thing 
that should be immediately put in active operation in any 
well-regulated community.” 


“Vitalized Statistics” 


It was suggested by Dr. Andrews that in reaching understanding 
of a social problem the public visualizes it not in theory but in 
specific cases. He called upon social workers, giving their whole 
time to matters of community relief, to vitalize statistics out of their 


own day by day experience. 


It happens that the Dade County Welfare Board, which I repre- 
sent, has been very vitally interested in workmen’s compensation be- 
cause injured men and women are continuously referred to us for 
assistance. Sometime ago, for example, a workman fell from a 
building in Miami and was injured internally. A local law firm 
asked us to give relief to the family until a settlement could be 
made. There was urgent need for food. After several months— 
during which the man was incapacitated and his wife and three 
children got unskilled work when available—his lawyer advised 
against a suit for damages and got a settlement of $200. The lawyer 
took one-half of that, and the insurance company reluctantly paid 
for the X-ray after trying in a long argument to induce the injured 
man to do even that out of his remaining $100. He is still handi- 
capped as a result of his accident and has not been taken back by 
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his former employer. Our experience led me to say: 

The Dade County Welfare Board helped last year in 
the effort to get the legislation and we will increase our 
efforts until workmen’s compensation is adopted. 

Laura Velie of the Juvenile Court, by way of illustration, 
reported that about a year ago a woman, with a little toddler by her 
side and expecting another baby shortly, came asking help because 
her husband had been killed by a heavy boiler rolling upon him while 
he was employed by a construction company at Miami Beach. The 
company was insured but a settlement was not accepted upon advice 
of the widow’s lawyer who is suing the employer for $50,000 damages 
and says he will get 40 per cent of whatever amount is received. 
“The case is delayed and delayed. There is very little hope that this 
ignorant woman who is told she must furnish the witnesses will 
ever get anything out of it. Meanwhile support for the woman and 
her two little children comes solely from a mother’s pension from 
the county. This will probably have to be continued for a number 
of years.” 

Representing the Community Chest, Mary Raymond cited a case 
which was a burden on the community for a considerable period: 

Mr. S., a carpenter had his leg crushed while employed by a 
construction company. He was taken to the hospital and his leg 
amputated. The company paid the hospital and nursing bills but 
when discharged Mr. S. was still badly in need of convalescent 
care. He had a wife, and five children under twelve years of age. 
The Carpenter’s Union helped with $10 a week for some time. 
The three oldest children were sent to relatives in another state. 
The wife placed the two youngest in the day nursery in Miami 
while she became matron of the men’s home out at the radio 
station at Hialeah for $7 a week. The husband and father, per- 
manently disabled and in a very weakened condition, was offered 
a settlement of $500 by the insurance company. He wanted to 
contest this as grossly inadequate, but he had no money. He 


finally accepted it and in his disabled condition is dependent upon 
relatives. 


A Lawyer’s Observation 


Judge Holland, after describing disagreeable features of damage 
suits in personal injury cases—even where a fair settlement is made— 
said any lawyer has experienced cases where both the employer and 
employee have suffered very seriously from the lack of a compensa- 
tion law. Said Judge Holland: 
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“I recollect, one time, one of the finest men I ever knew, who 
had a splendid business, had the misfortune of one of his em- 
ployees being crippled for life. He had ruined the man, and the 
judgment dropped on top of him. It took his business, his ac- 
cumulated property, everything he had. 

“Accident compensation has in it a latent benefit that is apt 
to be overlooked. Stabilization of the relations between employer 
and employees has much to do with the prosperity of a state. 
It isn’t just how much we earn that makes us happy and inde- 
pendent. It is also the avoidance of pitfalls that might put us 
out of business. The public mind has grasped the importance of 
insurance in saving a family or a person from distress. One of 
the most important aspects of accident compensation is that it 
stabilizes our overhead—whether we are in business or supporting 

a family.” 


Women’s Clubs 


Ella Stollberg, legislative chairman for Florida of the Woman’s 
Club, announced that she was gathering information for the use 
of her organization, and Gertrude B. Fuller expressed her great 
satisfaction that people are working earnestly for this legislation in 
Florida. “The first charge upon industry,” she declared, “should 
be the welfare of the people that work in it. Industry should care 
for its own human machinery rather than throw it into the county 
poorhouse as a charge upon the community. We must get all this 
information about accident compensation to the minds of the people 
so that they can apply it to our social organization. And it is 
by meetings like this that we will accomplish the result.” 


Reports by Legislators 


Dr. Andrews invited Senator Alfred H. Wagg of West Palm 
Beach, and Representative S. Pierre Robineau of Miami—intro- 
ducers of the Workmen’s Compensation bill in the Florida Legis- 
lature of 1929—to explain why this legislation was not adopted. 

In brief, they replied in detail: “We didn’t have the votes!” 

Until recently, they explained by way of economic and historic 
background, Florida was an out-of-door agricultural state. Only 
within the past decade has the transition set in to indoor and intensi- 
fied internal industrialization. The preponderant population is not 
yet industrially minded. 

“The lumber interest,’—very influential in North Florida—said 
Mr. Robineau, “didn’t want any added compensation cost imposed 
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on their product. They claimed that they utilize a very low grade 
of labor, that their margin of profits is very narrow, and that the 
imposition of compensation insurance would practically ruin their 
business which was even now on the very rocks of disaster.” Four- 
teen members of the House are themselves directly interested in the 
turpentine industry. 

Many people were misled into opposing the legislation, continued 
Mr. Robineau, through false statements circulated by opponents who 
declared that domestic servants and all agricultural laborers would 
have to be insured. Some insurance company representatives, em- 
ploying a fixed method of doing business now, appeared entirely 
willing to see the bill killed rather than change to new things they 
claim they know not of. “This bill is a little too drastic,” they say. 
“This ought to be inserted.” By proposing changes designed to kill 
the bill, opponents employ the very technique and genius of lobbying. 
Adroit bits of strategy are used to delay action until late in the 
session when it is easy to have a measure set aside. A test vote in 
the House, which has 94 members, registered 31 for fixing a special 
day for consideration of the bill, and 51 against. The dozen absent 
ones were out in the lobby smoking—an adroit legislative method of 
sitting on the fence so as not to offend either side. 


“The members of the Legislature eventually are the 
echoes of your desires. It is disgraceful for Florida not to 
join the family of compensation states. Of all the measures 
I know, Workmen’s Compensation will do most to elimi- 
nate the indigence with which welfare workers have to deal. 
This is a practical possibility if candidates for the Legisla- 
ture are pledged to it in advance. Intelligent people must 
go into the effort full-heartedly and unrelentingly.” 

Senator Wagg discussed Workmen’s Compensation as “a definite 
and practical necessity” and explained that the bill in 1929 had been 
favorably reported after public hearings by the Committees of both 
Houses. “There is no mystery about why the bill failed or how it 
can be passed,” he declared. “I believe we are going to pass this 
bill. 

“The business man is as much interested in Workmen’s 
Compensation as is the laboring man. Prosperity comes in 
and goes out on the wings of the payroll. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation is a guarantee of a continuous payroll—a guar- 


—. 
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antee that when Tom Jones falls off the ladder and breaks 
his leg and goes to the hospital, that on Saturday night 
Mrs. Jones can pay Bill Smith the grocer. They are all 
vitally interested. 

“Lack of information on the part of the folks back home was 
_ an important cause of failure last time. We had, however, prac- 
__ tically unanimous support from the industrial sections of the state. 
Opposition came principally from North Florida. The lumber 
_ interests, the turpentine interests, and the Manufacturers Asso- 
_ ciation, with headquarters in Jacksonville, defeated the bill. 
_ They must be made to see that their selfish interests will be best 
_ served by the adoption of the compensation system. And the 
_ legislators must know that the folks back home demand this 
_ legislation.” 

Editorial Support 

Local newspapers gave many columns of favorable publicity to 
the subject of Workmen’s Compensation at the time of the “Insti- 
tute,” and at its close the Miami Herald remarked editorially: 

“Only four states now lack such laws and Florida is one 
of them. This discourages industry. Such a law is a pro- 
tection for both the employer and employee. There is no 
good reason why this state should not adopt such a measure. 
Let the next Legislature so act.” 

Questions and answers were the feature of the closing hour of 
the Institute, and Dr. King, in closing the conference for the Central 
Council of Social Agencies, said the discussion on workmen’s com- 
pensation had been the most successful ever held on any similar 
_ sttbject in South Florida. He announced that a special committee 

was under consideration and that it was hoped a number of one-day 
conferences on this topic would be held in other important centers 
throughout the State. 
uP 
Social Justice 


«6 REAT plenty and abject poverty, limitless power and utter weakness 

exist side by side. * * * Lawgiver and prophet have warned over 
and over again that wealth and the possession of power tended to make men 
callous and insensible to the needs and struggles of others. * * * Salvation 
can be achieved only through the salvation of society as a whole. * * * 
Wealth and power can never sustain a state or nation where civic, social and 
political rights are insecure.”—Labor Day Message of Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 


Court Experience in South Carolina 
Shows Need of Accident 
Compensation’ 


By Witi1am H. WICKER 


Professor of Law, University of South Carolina 


ORKMEN’S compensation has been almost universally — 

adopted in this country. As far back as 1911 the Supreme 
Court of the state of Washington in upholding the constitutionality 
of the Washington Act, speaking through Judge Fullerton, said: 


“That the principle thus sought to be put into effect is eco- 
nomically, sociologically, and morally sound, we think must be 


conceded. . . . It is so conceded by all modern statesmen, 
jurists, and economic writers who have voiced their opinion 
on the subject . . . and all of the civilized countries of 
Europe. . . . Indeed so universal is the conception that to 


assert to the contrary is to turn the face against the enlightened 
opinion of mankind.” (State ex rel. Davis-Smith v. Clausen, 
65 Wash. 156.) 


In order to get a typical cross-section of how the present anti- 
quated damage-suit system works in South Carolina, I have exam- 
ined 15 consecutive volumes of the South Carolina Supreme Court 
Reports. These volumes cover a period of approximately five years. 
Of course, only a small percentage of the actual number of cases 
involving industrial injuries ever reach the Supreme Court. But 
because the cases that do go up to that Court are the more hotly 
contested cases, they perhaps show most clearly the good or evil in 
our present system. 

The fifteen volumes within the scope of this inquiry contain 
forty-four cases brought by injured employees or their surviving 
dependents against their employers for personal injuries arising out 
of their employment. Thirty-two of these cases were decided under 
the laws of the state and twelve under the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. The reports show that at least thirteen of the injuries 
resulted in death, four in the loss of or injury to one or both eyes, 
and four in the loss of an arm or a leg. Three of these forty-four 


* Extract from statement made at public hearing on proposed workmen’s 
compensation act for South Carolina, February 5, 1930. 
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cases involved more than one appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
date of the injury is ascertainable from the reports in only fourteen 
of the other forty-one cases. For these fourteen cases the average 
period between the date of the injury and the date of the trial is 
twenty-one months. In one of these forty-one cases the date of 


‘the trial is not stated in the report. The average period between 


the date of the trial and the decision on appeal in the other forty 
cases is twelve months. Adding these two periods we get thirty- 
three months as the average period between the date of an injury 
to an employee and a decision on the case involving it by the 
Supreme Court. The delay in the three cases which involved more 
than one appeal to the Supreme Court is of course much longer. 

Of the other forty-one cases, twenty-nine were cases in which 
the employee had been victorious in the first round, all being based 
on verdicts of juries. Twenty-two of these verdicts were allowed 
to stand in the Supreme Court and seven were upset. In three of 
these seven cases the Supreme Court ordered a new trial, in three 
others a verdict directed for the defendant, and in one a nonsuit. In 
other words, the injured man or his dependent got a final judgment 
awarding compensation in only approximately one-half of the cases 
within the scope of this inquiry. That something more than the 
mere modification of the doctrines on contributory negligence and 
the assumption of risk is necessary in order adequately to protect 
injured employees and their dependents, is indicated by the twelve 
cases decided under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act in which 
the plaintiff secured a final judgment in only seven. 

Of the forty-four cases within the scope of this inquiry the 
Supreme Court was called upon to pass on the application of the 


_rules as to the employers’ negligence in fifteen, the fellow-servant 


doctrine in five, the employees’ contributory negligence in eighteen, 
and the employees’ assumption of risk in twenty-seven. The plain 
truth of the matter is that a logical application by the jury of these 
abstract rules as they exist in our Supreme Court Reports today 


1Tn one, over four years elapsed from the date of the injury to the second 
decision on appeal, and that decision was that the trial court’s direction of a 
verdict for the employer was error and that the case should be retried and 
submitted to the jury. In another, an action for wrongful death, four years 
and three months elapsed between the date of the injury and the affirmance 
on the second appeal of a verdict for the plaintiff. In the third case, six 
and a half years elapsed between the date of the injury and the third decision 
on appeal affirming the trial court’s dismissal of the action. 
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- would have prevented a recovery in practically every one of the 
cases considered. But fortunately for injured employees and their 
dependents these rules do not square with a layman’s notions of 
justice. Of the thirty-one cases submitted to juries, their verdicts 
in thirty of them were for the employee or his surviving dependents. 
These juries in effect simply said, “We don’t like these rules, and 
we will find the facts the other way regardless of what the judge 
charges us.” This conflict between the law in the books and the 
law in action is largely responsible for much of the present litiga- 
tion between injured employees and their employers and the result- 
ing inevitable delay and general dissatisfaction, because even in the 
ordinary case, it makes the effective application of undisputed gen- 
eral principles a matter of great uncertainty.t 


That the present system causes hardship to employers as well 
as employees is made clear by a glance at the fourteen cases in 
which the employer came out victorious in the first round. Nine 
of these came up on orders of nonsuit, four on judgments entered 
on a verdict of the jury. The Supreme Court affirmed the trial 
court decision in six of these cases and sent the other eight back 
to the trial court to go through the same weary and costly round 
again. Meanwhile the injured man or his surviving dependents 
remain without compensation in the time of most urgent need, and 
rightfully complain of the cost and vexation of the “law’s delay.” 


Of the thirty-four cases based on the state law, twelve of the 
trial court decisions were upset by the Supreme Court, six of these 
being decisions favorable to the employer and six being judgments 
for the plaintiff. To sum up: Under the present state law the 
injured employees or their surviving dependents, after waiting the 
average period of thirty-three months, got a legal right (and in some 
of these cases it was only a legal right and had no cash value) in 
sixteen cases out of thirty-four to be paid such sums as the juries 
had awarded them, minus attorneys’ fees and the cost of litigation. 
They were denied relief, and their actions were dismissed in six 
cases, in two cases orders of nonsuit were affirmed, and ten cases 
were sent back to the trial court to be tried all over again. 


* This difficulty was clearly recognized by our Supreme Court in Kell v. 
Fertilizer Company, in which Mr. Justice Marion said: “The correct appli- 
cation of the familiar general principles of employers’ liability to the facts of 


a given case, particularly one involving the doctrine of the fellow-servant, is 
rarely free from difficulty.” 
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With an adequate compensation law and a commission to ad- 


_minister it, each of these thirty-four plaintiffs would have received 


financial aid, certain and reasonable in amount, and paid at the time 
when he or his family needed it most. The thirty-four employers, 
moreover, would have been protected through compensation insur- 
ance. And compensation payments would have been immediately 
available with a minimum of delay and worry for the injured em- 
ployee or his dependents. 

It is submitted that the present system of employers’ liability 
in South Carolina is economically unwise and unfair, and is 
productive of antagonism between employers and employees. It 
results in a denial of recovery in a large number of cases in which 
the injury arose out of the employment, and in the cases in which 
the plaintiff is successful, the attorney usually takes one-half of 
the net amount ultimately recovered. A South Carolina cotton mill 
executive writes: “The people that are injured in our factories do 
not get 25 per cent of the expenses we are put to, to pay premiums 
and fight law suits.” The uncertainty, expense, and irritation of 
the present negligence-litigation system is so great, that an injured 
employee who dares to sue his employer almost invariably loses his 
job. In describing a similar situation it was aptly said by Judge 
Sloss, of the Supreme Court of California, that it “involves intoler- 
able delay and great economic waste, gives inadequate relief for 
loss and suffering, operates unequally between different indi- 
viduals in like circumstances and whether viewed from the 
standpoint of the employer or that of the employee, it is inequita- 
ble and unsuited to the conditions of modern indusry.” 

On the other hand, it is believed that the general theory upon 
which workmen’s compensation rests is economically sound and the 
end secured is certainly socially desirable. The enactment of such 
a law in South Carolina would be a forward step in the state’s 
industrial progress. Under a compensation system employers not 
only do not treat injured employees as antagonists asserting adverse 
claims, but usually assist them in securing a prompt payment of 
their claims by the insurance carrier. The absence of such a law 
from our statute books is hurting the financial prosperity as well 
as the traditional prestige of our state. The laws of forty-four sister 
states furnish convenient guides to the legislature. Is it too much 
to hope that our legislature will, without further delay, profit by 
their example and enact an adequate workmen’s compensation law? 


Leading South Carolina Newspaper 
Comments on Association for Labor 
Legislation’s Activities 


HE Columbia (S. C.) State, December 14, 1929, in an editorial 
article on workmen’s compensation, published the following: 

Since factual material supplied by or through the American Association 
for Labor Legislation will importantly figure in the probable discussion of 
workmen’s compensation legislation during the next session of the South 
Carolina general assembly—as it has figured in such discussions in other 
states—this is perhaps as good an occasion as will present itself on which to 
set out the organization, purpose and operation of that most useful agency. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation is a national, scientific 
membership society which approaches social problems in the scientific spirit 
and from the general welfare viewpoint. Founded in 1906, it aims to improve 
industrial conditions that needlessly involve loss of life, health and produc- 
tivity of workers; and to obtain industrial legislation that is in the interests 
of the whole community. 

The membership includes prominent public officials, economists, social 
workers, physicians, ministers, lawyers, wage-earners, manufacturers, indus- 
trial engineers, personnel managers and other far-sighted and. public-spirited 
men and women. Among its officers are William E. Gonzales, editor of The 
State, Columbia; D. McL. McDonald, executive director, Columbia Com- 
munity Chest; James M. Lynch, formerly president, International Typo- 
graphical Association, member of the New York state workmen’s compensa- 
tion commission; Harold A. Hatch, vice-president, Deering, Milliken and 
Company, and director of several cotton mills in South Carolina. Its president 
is Thomas I. Parkinson of Columbia University Law School, also president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance society. Its secretary is Dr. John Andrews, 
author of several books and government reports on industrial problems. Na- 
tional headquarters is in New York city. The Association is supported solely 
by voluntary contributions of its members in every state in the country. 

Its methods in brief, are: to study facts concerning a given condition; to 
insist on enforcement of existing laws; to draft necessary new measures; to 
organize campaigns to secure enactment of desirable laws; to defend such 
laws against attempts to undermine them. 

Its publications include, in addition to numerous reports, the substantial 
quarterly AmeErtcAN Lasor LecisLation Review, which is the recognized 
standard publication in this field. 

The Association has by its scientific studies aided in the development of 
workmen’s compensation legislation since it was first introduced in this country. 
In the course of more than twenty years’ experience, it has conducted a num- 
ber of investigations and has co-operated in numerous states by furnishing 
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information and preparing legislation. In addition, it drafted the federal acci- 
dent compensation law of 1916 for civilian employees of the government, the 
federal longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act of 1927 and 
law for private employees in the District of Columbia, in 1928. These were 
-adopted by Congress. 
The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the American Association for Labor 
' Legislation will be held in New Orleans, December 27-28, in joint session 
with the American Political Science Association and the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools, and includes one session on problems of unemployment with 
the manufacturers’ committee of the New Orleans Association of Commerce. 
In recent years the Association for Labor Legislation has been giving 
particular attention to North Carolina, where a compensation law was adopted 
in 1929, and to South Carolina, where a bill has been prepared, by request, 
for consideration in 1930. The Association is glad to furnish information 
impartially as an aid to action based upon the best practical experience. 


TF 


Which Will Be The Next? 


The Four Black States Have No Compensation Law. 
North Carolina, in 1929, adopted this legislation. 


Non-Insured Employers Called to Account © 


By CorNELIUS COCHRANE 


N*™ YORK employers who fail to insure the payment of com- 
pensation as required by the workmen’s compensation law are 
being rounded up and compelled to comply with the insurance re- 
quirement. Prison terms await those who continue to evade the 
law. Failure to insure is a misdemeanor, punishable by a maximum 
fine of $500 and one year in jail. 

The campaign against non-insured employers was begun last 
June when a special bureau in the department of labor was organ- 
ized for the purpose. Up to that time the labor department had 
never consistently prosecuted such employers unless or until an 
accident occurred. Under the present policy, begun by Commis- 
sioner of Labor Frances Perkins, prosecution is begun before an 
accident occurs because a vast majority of awards in non-coverage 
cases are uncollectible—employers without insurance are found to be 
judgment proof. It is reported that $500,000 in compensation 
awards are made annually where there is no insurance coverage and 
only about 25 per cent of the awards are collectible. 

Typical of the pitiful results of this deplorable situation is the 
case of a fourteen-year-old boy in New York City who lost four 
fingers of his left hand two years ago when operating a meat 
chopping machine in a meat market after school hours. Although 
an award of $9,000 was granted him against his two employers, who 
were uninsured, no money has been paid to him. An injured worker 
who was awarded nearly $5,000 nine years ago has had to go to the 
city home on Welfare Island because he was unable to collect from 
his employer. 

According to Z. A. Zimmer, director of the bureau of workmen’s 
compensation, the drive against employers who fail to provide in- 
surance has shown splendid progress. In the month of June alone, 
the bureau’s inspectors served about 20,000 summons. About 5,000 
of those served subsequently proved they had coverage although they 
were unable to produce it at the time of service. Later, numerous 
non-insured employers provided the necessary coverage. 
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7 “The results of the drive,” declared Commissioner Perkins, 
“disclose the fact that very few large employers of labor venture to 
avoid coverage, but that thousands of small enterprises are prone 
to ‘take a chance.’ Particularly troublesome and dangerous are the 
minor contractors engaged in building and other hazardous employ- 

-ments, who deliberately dodge the relatively high insurance costs. 
Without financial responsibility, with only their hats for offices, and 
under constantly changing business names, they are extremely hard 
to detect, especially in the metropolis and in the other large indus- 
trial centers.” 

Commissioner Perkins has directed criminal prosecutions against 
the more flagrant violators even though no accidental injuries oc- 
curred and has requested the courts to impose drastic sentences upon 
conviction as a means of bringing about the protection of workmen 
contemplated by the statute. 

Continuing the drive in New York City, Commissioner Perkins 
appeared in person before the Chief City Magistrate in early Decem- 
ber with a list of 260 delinquent employers. At the first session, 
when twelve employers were arraigned, one was arrested on the spot 
and others were held for special sessions court. At the close of the 
hearing a court order was obtained for 100 more subpoenas which 
were immediately issued for return the following week. At this 
and subsequent sessions, employers were discharged only upon sub- 
mitting acceptible proof of insurance. Numerous cases were ad- 
journed until investigation had been made of the policy coverage. 
Three employers who pleaded guilty accepted thirty-day jail 
sentences in default of $100 fines. Another was sentenced to five 
days in jail. 

As a result of these activities there has been a great improvement 
in compliance with inspectors’ orders. Employers who are served 
notices are now promptly securing insurance coverage whereas a few 
months ago it has been estimated that 50 or 60 per cent of employers 
served paid little or no attention until a warrant for arrest had been 
obtained. 

Similar drives by administrative officials have been launched 
against non-insured employers in other states, notably Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin. In criminal court in Pittsburgh, seven of twelve de- 
fendants received suspended sentences with a warning to take out 
insurance—others elected to stand trial. Recently, in Wisconsin, a 
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Madison employer was sentenced to three months in jail at hard 
labor because he refused to provide insurance coverage. 

Employers who willfully attempt to dodge the insurance require- 
ment of the compensation law are entitled to no consideration. They 
are gambling against the accident hazard in the effort to save a few 
dollars in insurance premiums. Experience shows that they are 
financially irresponsible and that compensation awarded to their 
workers when injured cannot be collected in most cases. Employers 
should know of the existence of the compensation act and the neces- 
sity of carrying workmen’s compensation insurance. Failure to do 
so usually means willful violation of the law. 
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State Fund Insurance an Issue in Missouri 


By CorneLtus CocHRANE 


HARGING that dilatory tactics employed by insurance carriers 

in Missouri are defeating the effective operation of the work- 

men’s compensation law, the Missouri State Federation of Labor 

has launched a campaign to secure by referendum the adoption of 
an exclusive state fund. 

This move was decided upon last November at a conference of 
the executive committee of the Federation with representatives of 
twenty-five central labor bodies. The Ohio plan, reported to be 
unanimously endorsed by the delegates, was agreed upon as the plan 
to follow in Missouri. Initiative petitions are now being circulated 
to secure the 60,000 signatures of qualified voters necessary to sub- 
mit the question at the general election next November. 

Organized labor is not the first group in Missouri to protest 
against the tactics of private insurance companies. Employers rose 
in arms over the rates announced by the commercial companies 
shortly before the law went into effect in January, 1927.1 The in- 
surance companies, it will be remembered, “promised” a substantial 
reduction in rates but the published schedule failed to show the re- 
duction and in many classifications the rates were greatly increased. 
Disillusioned employers, indignantly charging “deception,” protested 
heatedly against the new manual; whereupon the State Insurance 
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Commissioner after public hearings ordered a drastic reduction of 
rates in the insurance companies’ “surprise schedule” on the ground 


_ that they were in excess of what was “fair, reasonable and adequate.” 


Now, after two years’ experience with the practices of insurance 


_ companies under the law, R. T. Wood, President of the State Fed- 
_ eration of Labor, a former proponent of the law, brings serious 
_ charges against these companies. He says they are using “under- 
hand” tactics, that they are attempting to force injured workers to 
accept settlements for less than the amount provided under the law, 
_ and that they are otherwise endeavoring to pervert the purpose and 
- spirit of the act. “The workmen’s compensation law,” he declared, 


“needs to be defended from those who are trying to make it a cat’s 


_ paw for certain interests.” 


The proposed amendment which accompanies the initiative peti- 
tion has been carefully prepared by Alroy S. Phillips, former Chair- 
man of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission and now counsel 
for the State Federation of Labor. Utmost care in obtaining signa- 
tures was advised by Mr. Phillips because of fears of attack on 
technical grounds. 

This carefully planned and well-formulated campaign has been 
endorsed by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and other influential news- 
papers throughout the state. In an editorial on November 26, the 
Post-Dispatch declared that the Missouri workmen’s compensation 
act “cannot function ideally without an insurance fund, as has been 
demonstrated particularly by the states of Ohio and Washington, 
as well as by New York and California which have competitive in- 
surance systems.” 

Employers and employees throughout the country are becoming 
increasingly aware of the self-serving tactics employed by casualty 
insurance companies. Will Missouri voters recognize the advan- 
tages to industry no less than to wage earners, of workmen’s acci- 
dent insurance which eliminates the unnecessary and costly burden 
of the profit-taking middleman in the shape of the stock casualty 
insurance companies? This is a question now raised for the voters to 


answer. 
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New Jersey Radium Again 


HE twenty-fourth death due to radium poisoning has been 

reported. This victim of occupational disease was one of the 
five women each of whom in June, 1928, after much litigation, re- 
ceived $10,000 from the United States Radium Corporation of New 
Jersey to compensate for the premature death to which she was 
doomed as a result of employment in that company’s factories.1 

Soon after this death was reported, four new actions were begun 
in the courts of New Jersey against the same corporation. These 
also were brought by women, who claimed damages totaling more 
than $650,000 for impairment of health by poisoning received while 
painting luminous watch and clock dials. 

All of this recalls to mind the days before the adoption of work- 
men’s accident compensation. In respect to many occupational dis- 
eases, New Jersey, New York, and some other states, are still in 
this antiquated damage suit stage. And the opponents of all-inclu- 
sive occupational disease compensation continue to use the old argu- 
ments which were urged against accident compensation twenty-five 
years ago. But such occurrences as the New Jersey radium cases 
reveal the inherent inconsistency of their opposition. 

All occupational diseases are just as truly hazards of industry 
as are industrial accidents. They, also, result in disability and death 
traceable directly to employment. Often, as in the case of luminous 
dial painting, they are peculiarly insidious hazards, the danger, and 
even the disease itself, not being recognized until too late. And the 
number of disease danger-points in industry is constantly growing. 

Failure to compensate all victims of occupational disease is not 
only an injustice to those who are thereby excluded from the com- 
pensation law, but it also neglects the broad stimulus to preventive 
work which compensation legislation brings. Nothing short of all- 
inclusive occupational disease compensation can give the protection 
to working men and women which justice and expediency demands. 


* See “New Jersey Radium Cases—The Lesson,” AMERICAN LazBor Lects- 
LATION Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, December, 1928, p. 388, Pane 
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_ Occupational Disease Compensation and 
New York Politics 


\ \ J HAT is holding up all-inclusive occupational disease compen- 


sation legislation in the state of New York? 
Governor Roosevelt has declared himself for it. In his message 
of January 1, he recommended “the inclusion within the coverage 


_ of the workmen’s compensation law of all diseases arising from 


occupational tasks,—in other words, making last year’s law a 


real law.” 


The Republican leaders, also, have pledged their support. On 


2 December 31, they published this statement: “The workmen’s 


compensation law should provide compensation to all workers 
disabled by disease directly caused by their employment, and we 
will favor legislation necessary to this end.” 

On January 6, Senator Mastick, prominent Republican, intro- 
duced a bill embodying these recommendations. This bill (S. 32), 
which is the same as the Mastick bill of a year ago, was drafted in 
1926 by the American Association for Labor Legislation after many 
conferences, and it has been endorsed by the New York Department 
of Labor. Last year the Mastick bill was not acted upon. The 
administration failed to support it, and did not introduce a substi- 
tute. This year again the Mastick bill has again failed to receive 
administration support, and the Republicans are not pressing for 
its enactment. The companion bill is by Assemblyman Moffat. 

Whatever the administration may propose to do, the intention of 
the Republican bosses seems clear. On January 23, Senator Gates 
and Assemblyman Cornaire introduced identical bills providing that 
four more occupational diseases be added to the list of compensated 
diseases! Within two weeks, without public hearing, this inade- 
quate bill was reported favorably by the Assembly Committee on 
Labor. It was promptly amended, recommitted, and reported as 
amended, all within the next ten days. Such rapid action on the 
Cornaire bill, while the Mastick bill lies neglected in committee, can 
mean only one thing: That the politicians intend to repeat the pro- 
cedure of last year by adding as little to the existing “schedule” law 
as is possible under the circumstances. They do not intend to “make 
last year’s law a real law.” 
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Experience has demonstrated the inadequacy of the New York — 
“limited list” method of occupational disease compensation. Al-— 
ready ten American laws provide all-inclusive compensation. More- : 


over, the Association of Governmental Labor Officials and the Inter- 


national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 


} 


have placed themselves on record in favor of the position taken by © 


the American Association for Labor Legislation.* 


All-inclusive occupational disease compensation is the only equi- — 


table and effective method of meeting the problem created by the 


ever-increasing disease hazards of modern industry. Such urgent © 


social legislation, involving as it does the welfare of thousands of 


working men and women, should not be made a plaything of New — 


York politics. And Governor Roosevelt should act promptly to 
secure an adequate law. Meanwhile the Republican leaders should 
be impressed with the dangers of violating their pledge. 


a 


State Compensation Insurance 


The official organ of Associated Industries of New York State, 
Inc., known as The Monitor, prints in its January issue a full page 
advertisement which includes the following: 


Leadership 


The State Insurance Fund has become the largest carrier of 
workmen’s compensation insurance in New York State 


Because 


Employers know that the State Fund gives them complete pro- 
tection and constructive service at minimum cost 


and Because 


_Employers know that the State Fund pays prompt compensation 
to injured employees and assures them proper treatment, strengthen- 
ing good will. 


*See “Occupational Disease Compensation,” by John B. And i- 
can Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3, fare Bos 1929, pp. HBr 540, 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Legislation 


y 3 ees federal vocational retraining law, adopted in 1920 with the 


vigorous support of the American Association for Labor Legis- 


_ lation, and continued four years later for a six-year period by further 


act of Congress, must again be continued by the present Congress 


_ if this important federal-state co-operation is not to end on June 30. 


At a largely attended public hearing before the House Education 
Committee at Washington on January 20, the necessary continuing 
provision (H. R. 7138), as introduced by Mr. Reed of New York, 
was strongly supported by interested persons from many states. The 
American Association for Labor Legislation was represented by 


_ John A. Lapp and John B. Andrews of its Executive Committee, 


who urged that federal aid has abundantly justified itself and should 
be extended both as to period and as to amount. 

The continuation of federal assistance was shown to be espe- 
cially urgent because several states have but lately entered into this 
co-operation and four laggard states (Delaware, Kansas, Vermont 
and Washington) have not yet begun it. Two other states, Missouri 
and New Hampshire, which have adopted the necessary ratifications, 
still have no appropriations available! Moreover, probably not more 
than one-third of the rehabilitation work needed in the states is at 
present carried on. 

It was brought out in the testimony that the average cost of 
rehabilitating a permanently crippled person for employment is 
about $250—less than the average cost of maintenance in an insti- 
tution for one year. 

Representatives of the Association for Labor Legislation also 
referred to the rather exceptionally high qualifications of the men 
and women who compose this new profession of vocational retrain- 
ers, and suggested the desirability of offering assurance that this 
important work may be carried on without interruption and with 
increasing efficiency. 

The bill was favorably reported by the House Committee on 
February 24. 


ee Fes 
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“Conservation of Man-power” 


Rea cae is a large human engineering undertaking 

devised for the purpose of conserving the man-power of our 
state. * * * Compared with the number of persons killed, 101 
times as many are seriously injured, disabling them for a period of 
one week or more. This means that two serious accidents occur 
every second, or literally a serious accident occurs with every tick 
of the clock,” says George P. Hambrecht, Director of Vocational 
Education, State of Wisconsin, in an article recently published in the 
United States Daily. 

“Generally speaking, the 6,200 permanent total disability cases 
resulting each year through accident, and the 378,800 permanent 
partial disability cases, together with 231,000 persons who are dis- 
abled annually by such ailments as infantile paralysis, tuberculosis, 
osteomyelitis, and similar disabling diseases, represent the field in 
which a civilian rehabilitation program may be projected. This 
makes a round total of 600,000 persons disabled with a permanent 
total or a permanent partial disability annually. 

“This is the problem that confronts the rehabilitation service of 
the respective states maintaining such organization. In analyzing 
the 5,000 disabled persons registered with the Wisconsin State Board 
of Vocational Education, it is found that 36 per cent are employment 
accidents, 17 per cent public accidents, 38 per cent by disease and 
for nine per cent the disability originating at birth. 

“Society has recognized that a person who has suffered per- 
manent disability in pursuit of regular employment is entitled to 
compensation for such injury. Likewise, he is entitled to such 
service as will reinstate him in suitable employment, providing the 
injury sustained disqualified him from continuing at his previous em- 
ployment. 

“Fitting a physically disabled worker to resume the position of a 
wage-earner in our economic society is not only a measure of justice 
due the injured person and a relief to his dependents, but it is also a 
factor of great importance to the community at large. It relieves 
the community of an unnecessary financial burden by conserving 
time and money of that community for other purposes.” 

To date all but four states—Delaware, Kansas, Vermont and 
Washington—have entered into the co-operative plan of the Federal 
Government for the vocational rehabilitation of cripples. 
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Old Age Pension Legislation 
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“ONLY one out of ten men at 65 has enough money to assure him 
an income of even $50 a month,” Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of In- 
surance and Commerce, told a convention of Toronto underwriters last 
January. “Only one out of three men, who are healthy at 30, dies be- 
fore he reaches 60. The burden of support of the others usually falls 
on the children.” 

© 

Harotp J. MatrHews, Secretary of the Missouri Conference of Social 
Work, has received an award for his article “Are Old People Human?” 
in a contest conducted by the Harmon Foundation. His article de- 
scribes human derelicts in an almshouse, utterly submerged by brutality, 
filth, insufficient food and lack of sympathy. The account is based on 
five years of study of almshouses in Georgia and Alabama. 

° 

On September 30, 1929, there were 13,394 persons receiving old age 
pensions under the Canadian Act. Of this number 7,426 were men and 
5,866 were women. Since the Act went into operation in 1927 disburse- 
ments have totalled $3,389,000. 


“Tr weE can carry the cost of automobile expansion and of expensive 
road building and even the cost of municipal corruption, I think we 
may safely assume that America is rich enough to carry the burden of 
a decent provision for the aged.”—/. M. Rubinow. 

° 

Tue “Smileage Gasoline” stations in California are operated almost 
exclusively by men over sixty years of age for the sake of good busi- 
ness and not philanthropy, states the Service Letter of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The owner’s preference is due to the 
belief that older men are “more courteous to customers, more careful 
in their care of the stations, with more pride in their work, and more 
reliable than younger men.” The ages of the employees range from 
45 to 85 and wages are reported to begin at $75 a month. 
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ArrHur W. BerresForp, president of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, speaking at the January meeting of the Council, declared that the 
age barrier in industry was a “very real problem” to the employed 
professional engineer. “It seems unbelievable,” he said, “that a trained 
man at forty, an age when, as.an engineer, experience has brought him 
to his real producing value, that such a man should find difficulty in 
making a new connection because of his age. Yet some of the larger 
industrial establishments are almost barred to him by reason of the 
restrictions of group insurance or pension provisions.” 


© 


AFTER sixteen days as president of still another new national asso- 
ciation in search of old age security, James W. Gerard, former Am- 
bassador to Germany and Treasurer of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee, suddenly resigned the honor on January 23, explaining merely 
that he did not desire to endorse the organization and that his action 
was “instinctive.” 

° 

OF THE twenty-eight state federations of labor which held annual con- 
ventions last spring or fall and have made available their published pro- 
ceedings, sixteen adopted resolutions urging the establishment or exten- 
sion of old age pension systems. 

© 


“More and more it is becoming the experience of our most enlight- 
ened employers that men of the age of 40 or 50 years or over are often 
better qualified by experience, ability, and settled habits to render more 
valuable service than are those of a younger age.”—United States Secretary 
of Labor James J. Davis, in Annual Report, 1929. 


© 


THE Coal Age, published by the McGraw-Hill Company, has asked 
superintendents, foremen, electrical and mechanical men to discuss the 
problem of the man laid off at 45, suggest solutions, and to send the 
magazine letters incorporating their proposals. 


© 


Tue California old age pension law, enacted last winter (see this 
Review for June, September and December, 1929), became effective on 
January 1. It is reported that every effort is being made to eliminate 
red tape in the administration of the act. 


co) 


ANOTHER Wisconsin County has elected to come under the state’s 
old age pension law. On November 25, by a vote of 17 to 4, the 
board of supervisors of Kenosha County set aside $10,000 for pensions. 
Only a month prior to this date Milwaukee County, the most populous 
in the state, approved the plan. (See this Review for December, 1929.) 
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ACCORDING to reports, progress under the Utah old age pension law, 
effective last May, has been rapid. By January 1, fifteen of the twenty- 
nine counties had accepted provisions of the state law, bringing four- 
fifths of that state’s population under its provisions. In the impor- 
tant Salt Lake County, 350 residents received benefits during December, 
the average pension paid being $12.50 a month. Weber County, by 
January 1, had granted 78 pensions. And immediately after the first 
of January, three other counties began payment of benefits. The re- 
maining ten counties have provided for pension appropriations in their 
1930 budgets. 

° 

EXPERIENCE under the Montana old age pension law has demon- 
strated that pension costs tend to decrease as administration improves 
with experience. During 1928, the state cared for 884 pensioners at 
an average cost of $165.73. In 1927, the average cost was $166.52 and 
in 1926 the cost was $179.56. Had these 884 old people been main- 
tained in almshouses, the cost would have been over three times the 
amount paid in pensions in 1928. According to a recent government 
study, the average maintenance cost per almshouse inmate in Montana 
was $518.91. Even if the maximum benefit possible under the law 
($300 per year) had been granted to each pensioner, the saving under 
a state old age pension system would have been considerable. 


© 


Five of the nine legislatures convening this year are considering old 
age pension bills which incorporate provisions of the “Standard Bill,” 
drafted by the Fraternal Order of Eagles and the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, which has been used as the basis of legislation 
already enacted in ten states and in Alaska. In Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York and Virginia, the proposals are statewide and compul- 
sory. Applicants must be 70 years of age or upwards and have prop- 
erty not over $3,000 in value. The pension is not to exceed $1 a day. 
In New Jersey costs will be defrayed from an annual appropriation of 
$25,000 made by the legislature; and in the other three states expenses 
will be paid by cities and towns and the states. The Rhode Island bill 
is also compulsory, but pensions will amount to $25 a month; appli- 
cants must be 65 years of age or over and have an income not exceed- 
ing $300 a year; and costs will be borne jointly by local units and the 


state. 
° 


An annual appropriation of $10,000,000 to assist states in establish- 
ing systems of old age pensions is proposed in a federal bill recently 
introduced into Congress by Senator Dill, of Washington. In a state- 
ment supporting his bill, the Senator said: “Experience proves that in 
those states where the old-age pension system is in operation the cost 
is no greater per capita than under the poorhouse plan, and the re- 
sults are incomparably more satisfactory both to those who receive 
the old age assistance and to their relatives and friends.” 


Need. of Provision for the Aged in 
New York’ 


By Henry R. SEAGER 


Columbia Unwersity 


| GE acres G the interest in provision for the aged are 
economic changes that are making the problem every year 
more serious. Fifty years ago, even in New York State, the majority 
of families lived in the country. On the farm, old people, unless 
completely helpless, are an asset rather than a liability. There are 
always contributions they can make to the family welfare. Today 
more than half of our citizens live in Greater New York and another 
substantial fraction in the towns and cities scattered through the 
state. It is the new position of old people in urban families which 
calls for a new social policy. 

In our crowded tenement house homes the care of an added 
member is a serious burden; and when that added member, because 
of the rush and stress of modern industry, cannot find remunerative 
employment, the average family can meet this burden only by caring 
less adequately for the children of the family. The charge that 
modern industry tends ruthlessly to throw out the older employees 
to make room for the younger and more vigorous persons is, I 
believe, exaggerated. There is no exaggeration, however, in the 
statement that it is growing harder and harder for a person over 
forty-five, who és forced to change employment, to find a new open- 
ing ; and with the best will in the world American employers, under 
the stress of competition, are forced constantly to reorganize their 
industrial forces. They may not deliberately turn off old employees, 
but when they are compelled to turn off some employees it is inevita- 
ble that they should let those go whose services, in proportion to 
their wages, are considered least valuable, 

We have no exact information in regard to the number of un- 
employed dependent old people in the state. In my judgment we will 


*Extracts from a statement submitted to the New York oan 
ssion on 
Old Age Security at its Hearing in New York City, Dec. 4, " 
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get such information only when we begin to make humane provision 
for such unfortunates. So long as we limit public relief to almshouse 
relief, a large proportion of those who need assistance will prefer 
starvation to accepting it on the terms society prescribes. 


Pensions Are Socially Sound 


It has been urged that making more generous provision for old 
people will foster improvidence and be a first step in a direction 
which will end with the entire wage earning population looking to 
the government instead of their own efforts for self support. In 
my judgment this grossly misrepresents the probable consequences of 
a more enlightened policy. 

In connection with grants to aged persons there are two safe- 
guards: First, the character and habits of the individuals to be 
benefited can be little affected by the provision made for them. So 
long as self support is necessary up to, say, age sixty-five, the motives 
which promote independence and thrift will remain powerful during 
the period when character and habits are being formed. In this 
country, under our favorable economic conditions, a very large pro- 
portion of our wage earners will continue to be independent and 
self supporting to the end of their days. The large number who will 
continue to require public assistance will be due less to lack of 
ambition and desire for self support on their part than to the 
accidents of fortune to which we are all liable and whose results are 
recorded so pitifully in connection with the 100 neediest cases that 
are being described in the papers as objects for Christmas charity. 
So long as incidents like the recent collapse of security values con- 
tinue to recur, many who have laboriously accumulated funds to 
provide for their old age will find themselves at the end of their 
days without adequate means. 

The other safeguard is the circumstances which limit the number 
who would be benefited by a system of provision for the aged. 
About this there is a good deal of misunderstanding. Because the 
average length of life has greatly increased in the last twenty years, 
the number in the age period after sixty-five is represented as grow- 
ing without assignable limit. As a matter of fact the increase in 
life expectancy for people over sixty-five has changed but little. 
According to the experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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Company as reported by Dr. Louis Dublin, the life expectancy at 
age sixty-five has increased only from 11.86 years to 11.97 years. 
It is true that this slight increase might be further increased by 
more liberal social provision for old people. Some of them might 
live longer; but who is so heartless as to urge this as a reason for 
denying more generous treatment! 


Requirements of Adequate Plan 


On the basis of the study it is giving to the subject, the Com- 
mission will be able to decide more wisely than could any private 
student as to the plan of assistance that is best adapted to New York 
conditions. Four or five points, however, should perhaps be em- 
phasized. First, since many individuals who should receive assis- 
tance for their own sake and the sake of their families will not apply 
for institutional relief nor be benefited by such relief as they would 
be by small and regular annuities, the plan must include either 
gratuitous pensions or old age insurance benefits. 

Second, even if a contributory pension plan is decided upon along 
the lines of the German or the new French system, it must be 
supplemented at the outset by gratuitous pensions since it will take 
some time for the premiums paid into the insurance funds to provide 
for the payment of insurance benefits. 

Third, at the same time that regular annuities should be provided 
from the beginning through any plan that is adopted, institutional 
relief will still be necessary for those without families or too ill 
to be cared for properly in the normal family group. At this point 
a thorough-going reform of our system of almshouse relief is called 
for. Instead of sending indiscriminately persons who are ill as 
well as old to poorly administered almshouses, we should provide 
them with the special hospital care that their individual disabilities 
call for. We need a multiplication of special hospitals that will meet 
the requirements of each large group and not merely of the victims 
of mental diseases, tuberculosis, and, to a more limited extent, 
epilepsy as at present. 


Experience of Other Countries 


Fourth, much misunderstanding results from a hasty study of 
the provision that is being made for necessitous old people by other 
countries. Some sort of provision has become practically world 
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wide outside of the United States. These plans, of which there 
are now twenty in full operation in Europe as contrasted with only 
ten at the outbreak of the War, started in on a modest scale and 
along experimental lines. Inevitably, as they have come to be known 
and as public opinion has become more favorably disposed toward 
them through actual experience, they have been broadened and 
liberalized with resulting increase in the public expenditure called 
for. This result has been furthered by the deplorable economic 
conditions in which nearly all European countries were left by the 
War. 

A careful analysis of European experience does not at all justify 
the conclusion that the methods of caring for aged wage earners 
are proving ruinous to the countries operating them. It is not 
because of them that so many wage earners need assistance; it is 
rather because so many wage earners, in consequence of changed 
economic conditions and of the disastrous effects of the War, need 
assistance that these plans have been so generally introduced and 
extended and that the expenditures upon them have so increased. 
Under our more prosperous economic conditions, our experience is 
certain to be more favorable than that of European countries, as 
regards the proportion that will be found to require relief. If we 
base our policy on the best features of the plans of other countries 
we shall be able to avoid their mistakes to the advantage of all 
concerned. 

In this connection it must not be forgotten that we long since 
passed the period when we deliberately allow people to starve to 
death. Unfortunately this does not mean that people are not allowed 
to starve to death but that no one now justifies such a policy. Since 
we already, through public or private charity, make provision, or 
pretend to make provision, for needy individuals, more adequate 
provision for aged people is not a new policy and the expense which 
it will entail is not a new expense. It is rather the development of 
an old policy which will lead to a shifting of the burden now borne 
by the dreaded almshouses, by families who must lessen their pro- 
vision for their children to carry it, and by private charity, to the 
broad shoulders of the community which certainly in these United 
States is abundantly able to meet the expense. 

There is going on, along with the changes in our industries which 
increase the proportion of wage earners unable to find employment 
after age sixty-five, an increase in the sense of social solidarity which 
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causes us to realize that we have here a social problem calling for 
a solution in which the community, through the government, will 
bear its full share, rather than a problem that we can continue to 
ignore because of a false presumption against any extension of 
governmental activity. 

In the fifth place, it should be emphasized that company plans 
for pensioning superannuated employees still benefit only a small 
fraction of the wage earners who are too old to remain employed. 
Most employers cannot afford to assume this burden and will not 
do so. Some comprehensive public plan is, therefore, necessary, 
and the people of New York are looking hopefully to their 
official Commission on Old Age Security ta formulate it and 


secure its adoption. 
OS 


Addressing 350 members of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, James Couzens, millionaire Senator from Michigan, said: 
“Stabilization of income must be accomplished. If we don’t do it, 
Congress will, through unemployment and old-age insurance. . . . 
We must deal with the problem of unemployment, which I regard 
as the greatest economic blot on our capitalistic system.” 


oo 
‘‘Not Wanted’’ 


Th. Steinlen 


Now—What? Poorhouse or Pension? 


A state old age pension system may be not only the most humane, but also the 
most economical method by which society can provide for its non-institutional aged poor. 


TaN RE ee aA 


New York Commission Recommends 
Old Age “Security” 


(Editor’s Note: On February 17, 1930, the New York State 
Commission on Old Age Security submitted its conclusions and 
recommendations to the legislature. The Commission was created 
m 1929 by an act of the legislature under the provisions of which 
the Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, and the President of the 
Senate each appointed three members. Three members of the Com- 
musston were state Senators, two were Assemblymen, and the re- 
masning six were prominent citizens, including Bishop McConnell, 
James M. Lynch, Cornelius Bliss, Mrs. Sidney Borg, Father Thomas 
Farrell and John L. Train. The chairman elected was Senator Sea- 
bury C. Mastick, who in 1929 introduced into the legislature the 
standard old age pension bill as prepared joimtly by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation and the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
In brief, the plan recommended by the Commission in its unanimous 
report provides for state supervision and one-half state financial 
support of county adminsstered assistance, in accordance with need, 
to those citizens of seventy years of age or over who meet certain 
other qualifications including residence for at least ten years. The 
conclusions of the Commission, which raise a number of snteresting 
questions, are here reprinted, with a few minor omissions, together 
with its complete recommendations.) 


HE almshouse is not a satisfactory method of providing relief 

for all classes of the needy. It is the lineal descendant of the 
workhouses and farms, which were first erected to care for the 
homeless and unemployed, and not primarily for the sick and the 
aged who inhabit them today. Investigations made by this and by 
other Legislative Commissions have shown that in some of the 
almshouses there is no segregation of the sick from the able-bodied, 
or the mentally alert from the feeble-minded or, occasionally, the 
insane. In many instances husband and wife are separated because 
no provision has been made, or can be made, for keeping them to- 
gether. Institutions are necessary for certain classes of the poor 
and for certain of the aged, especially for the sick, but we are con- 
vinced that the city and county home should be the last resort for 
the care of the aged who are normal mentally and physically. Ina 
great many instances, better care and greater comfort can be pro- 
vided outside of public institutions in the individual’s private home. 
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I. Ir Is Our First Conctusion THAT MANY OF THE NEEDY 
Acep ArE Not Now ADEQUATELY OR PROPERLY CARED FOR IN THE 
STATE OF NEw York. 


The recommendations regarding the improvement in our alms- 
houses or county homes, the creation of infirmaries or hospitals 
rather than almshouses, the grouping of a number of contiguous 
counties, providing one district home for counties so grouped, the 
building of modern and up-to-date institutions more in the nature 
of hospitals or infirmaries rather than almshouses, should be given 
further and careful consideration by your Honorable Body. 

In many instances the inability of persons over seventy years 
of age to provide for their own needs is easily determinable as it is 
caused either by sickness, accident, mental incapacity or the usual 
infirmities of old age. Inasmuch as the earning capacity of the 
aged does not change from day to day or from month to month, 
the administration of proper relief and care to such persons is a 
continuous and constant need. For these reasons, assistance to such 
persons can be considered a different and separate problem from 
that of needy persons under the age of seventy, who, generally, still 
have a chance for physical rehabilitation or restoration of earning 
capacity. There are, of course, exceptions in both classes; that is, 
there are many persons over the age of seventy who are capable of 
earning, and actually do earn, sufficient to maintain themselves and 
dependents. On the other hand, there are some persons under sev- 
enty whose physical condition is such that their inability to earn has 
unquestionably ceased. 


II. Ir Is Our Conc.tusion THat Many oF THE NEEDY AGED 
SHOULD BE ProvipeD For OuTSIDE oF INSTITUTIONS WHERE THEY 
May ConTINvE To Live AMonG FrieNps AND Enjoy A SENSE OF 
FREEDOM, SELF-RESPECT, AND SECURITY. 


The needy aged in this state require shelter, food, clothing, and 
medical service. These are the first necessities. But no humane 
society can stop here; we must endeavor to furnish as well some 
of the things that make living worthwhile. 

Your Commission is keenly aware that no single program can 
bring this about immediately. The problem is, moreover, extremely 
complicated by the differences in human nature. Among the aged, 
many are sick, Many of these, but not all, need medical or insti- 
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tutional care. Some are mentally diseased, and, for their own sakes, 
as well as for the protection of society, must be kept in hospitals 
and asylums. Some are able with a little systematic money help to 
balance their budgets and continue normal life, while others are too 
feeble or irresponsible to receive other than food, fuel, and clothing. 
It is impossible at the present time to determine how many fall in 
each of these classes, partly because no adequate statistics have been 
kept, and partly because we have thus far made little place in our 
public relief system for the self-respecting and responsible individual. 

We do know, however, of the existence of a group of needy 
aged who have maintained themselves usually throughout a lifetime 
by their own work and savings, and who have come to poverty 
in old age through no fault of their own. We know, also, that what 
they most want is to live out their lives among the old associations, 
with friends, neighbors and the family, with appropriate work to 
do, and a sense of freedom, self-respect and security. We do know 
that no progress can be made in this direction under the traditional 
administration of the old poor law and the almshouse—a tradition 
of stigma which we believe will gradually disappear under the en- 
lightened provisions of our new Public Welfare Act, a tradition 
which will be entirely obliterated as far as the aged are concerned 
by the enactment and efficient administration of the Commission’s 
recommended act to provide old age security. 


III. Basep Upon PartraL SurvEYS MapE 1n NEw YorkK AND 
OTHER STATES, AND Upon Depuctions MADE FROM THE APPLICA- 
TION OF THESE FINDINGS TO New York STATE, Our ESTIMATE 
SEEMS To INDICATE THAT APPROXIMATELY FIFTY-ONE THOUSAND 
Persons SEVENTY YEARS OF AGE AND Over ARE IN NEED OF 
ASSISTANCE. 


It is estimated that there were, on June 30, 1929, 350,400 per- 
sons seventy years of age and over in the State of New York. On 
the basis of elaborate cross-section surveys of the aged made in 
this and other states, and a summary of cases now receiving aid 
from organized public and private charities in this state, the research 
staff of the Commission has estimated that of these there were 
approximately 51,000 persons outside of institutions who were de- 
pendent upon others for regular assistance, and whose children were 
unable to furnish support in whole or in part. This number prob- 
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ably will increase somewhat, as the census figures have shown con- 
stant increase in the proportion of the aged among the residents 
of this state. The number of those in need or who will expect 
relief will not be known with any degree of certainty until after the 
law has been in effect for some years. 

We estimate that the average cost for the care and relief of each 
such person will not exceed $242 a year, taking into consideration 
the variance in the cost of living in different sections of the state, 
and the individual’s means and need, especially as many of the 
needy aged will not be wholly dependent, as many of them have some 
earning capacity or have some property or children who can help 
in part. It is to be noted that this estimate of $242 a year is an 
average and not a maximum or minimum allowance. The actual 
assistance or cost of aid will vary from case to case. It may exceed 
$50 a month or it may be only $5 a month as it will depend entirely 
on individual need. Computed on this premise, the total cost of 
relief for these 51,000 persons would be approximately $12,400,000 
per year. 

It should be stated that the survey on which the foregoing con- 
clusion with regard to total costs was reached is based upon a com- 
plete individual case record of some 35,400 persons, manifestly a 
limited coverage, of whom 9,000 reside in New York State. 


IV. RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE RECOM- 
MENDED Op AGE Security Act SHALL BE PLAcep JoINnTLy Upon 
THE CouNTY oR CITY AND THE STATE. 


After much deliberation, your Commission has rejected both 
exclusive state administration and exclusive local administration as 
a means for carrying out its program and is recommending joint 
state and local administrative responsibility. 

Exclusive state administration is urged in order to bring about 
an immediate break with the old traditions of the poor law and the 
almshouse, to guarantee uniformity of administration throughout 
the state, and to relieve the localities of the tax burden of providing 
for the aged. These ends are desirable, and are provided for under 
the plan we have recommended without the undesirable features of 
exclusive state management. A state system would require a large 
department with scores of investigators traveling all over the state, 
visiting many of the same families cared for by local welfare of- 
ficials, and supervising weekly grants for food, fuel, and rent where 
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money allowances cannot be given wisely. It is not necessary to 
emphasize the duplication, the delay, the cost and the bureaucracy 
which such a plan would require. We are convinced also that the 
taking over by the state of full responsibility for citizens over sev- 
enty who have been residents for at least ten years would lessen the 
efficiency of local provision for those who are not citizens, for those 
who have not been residents for ten years, for those who are not 
yet seventy, and for those over seventy who need institutional care. 
Improvement in local government does not follow the curtailment 
or splitting up of local powers. We once tried that experiment with 
the cities and abandoned the plan for larger powers and home rule. 
It is to be noted that exclusive state administration would in fairness 
to the counties and cities require complete state support, which we 
understand the state could not now afford without the development 
of new forms of taxation. 

We are opposed to exclusive county administration, though this 
is the plan which has been followed in all of the American old age 
assistance systems, with the single exception of California, which has 
weak state supervision over the counties. Under exclusive county 
management there is danger that the law may be entirely ignored, 
as is the child welfare law in a number of our counties today; or 
that it may be interpreted in the illiberal spirit of the old poor law, 
especially if the entire cost were to be placed upon the local tax- 
payers. If, however, the state shares part of the cost, the county 
allowances may be too generous, or in some cases influenced by 
political or other personal considerations. 

As a protection against these dangers of county administration, 
we recommend extensive supervision by the state. This supervision 
is provided through the power of the State Department of Social 
Welfare to prepare all forms and regulations, to suggest cost of liv- 
ing budgets for gauging assistance to the aged in various sections 
of the state, to examine all reports on individual investigations, to 
make its own investigations where it suspects either insufficient or 
excessive allowances, to investigate and decide appeals from deci- 
sions of the local welfare officials on request of the aged or their 
friends, to approve each grant in so far as it comes under the act 
and finally to pass on the county’s claim for reimbursement by the 
state to the extent of 50 per cent on account of allowances paid and 
administrative expenses incurred. We recommend that the State 
Department of Civil Service place under competitive civil service 
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all of those employed to assist in the administration of the recom- 
mended act and that the Division of Old Age Security shall suggest 
minimum qualifications for such employees. For the discharge of 
these functions, we have recommended the creation of a new divi- 
sion in the State Department of Social Welfare with an immediate 
appropriation of $100,000. We believe that the State Department 
of Social Welfare, with these powers and this appropriation, can 
produce uniformity throughout the state in the enforcement of the 
proposed old age security act, can bring about a marked departure 
from the undesirable features of the old poor law, and can protect 
the taxpayers of the state against unwarranted allowances. 

With these protections there are many advantages in the pro- 
posed joint state and county or city system, because it will build 
upon the existing machinery of the new public welfare law, will 
hasten the gradual development of a strong unified local program 
of social welfare, and will eliminate duplication and confusion of 
agencies, offices and investigations in each locality. 

We, therefore, recommend, first, that responsibility for the ac- 
ceptance of applications, the original investigation of cases, the grant 
of allowances, and the supervision of assistance when necessary, 
shall be placed upon the county commissioner of public welfare, 
except in those cities which are, or may become, welfare districts 
under the law, in which event the city welfare department shall 
assume responsibility ; second, that the State Department of Social 
Welfare, through a new Division of Old Age Security shall have 
power to pass on all allowances, to formulate rules and regulations, 
to make its own investigations of applicants, to suggest minimum 
requirements of persons employed locally to carry out the act, and 
to approve the claims of the county for reimbursement ; and, third, 
that any individual may appeal from the local welfare official to 
the State Department when the local determination is not satisfac- 
tory. Taken all in all, we believe that this system of joint state and 
local administration is the best plan for the State of New York 
under present conditions. 


V. Tue FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 
SHOULD Be Divipep Eguatty BreTWEEN THE STATE AND THE 
County or City WELFARE Districts. 


Under the provisions of existing laws of this state, providing 
for the relief of the needy, the town, the county, or the city assumes 
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the entire cost. The cost of such relief, therefore, has been borne 
by the owners of real estate in the form of taxes. If the burden 
of carrying out our recommendations should also be placed in full 
on the local taxpayers, it is possible that some communities would 
not be sufficiently liberal in voting money to meet the necessary 
requirements. It would also be contrary to recently adopted tax 
reforms which have endeavored to lighten the load on real estate. 

Poverty, as such, is not caused by the county or conditions within 
the county. Industrial or economic conditions within a county are 
fixed by many factors which may be nationwide or worldwide, sub- 
ject to little or no county influences. Exodus of the younger gen- 
eration from rural to urban centers is changing home conditions, 
with the result that, as the years go by, the percentage of the aged 
in rural communities rises. Though there is an offset to this in the 
higher cost of relief in the cities per individual, there is still a rea- 
sonable basis for providing that the financial responsibility for the 
relief of the needy aged should be divided between the state on the 
one hand and its political subdivisions on the other hand. ‘This 
principle has been adopted in a number of other states. 

Two advantages seem apparent as a result of the adopton of this 
principle. Expenditures by the county or city are, in theory, at least, 
closely scrutinized by the taxpayers. This is, in effect, a check to 
prodigality in the administration of the law and an assurance that 
the moneys expended will be used for the purposes intended and 
for no other purpose. On the other hand, when the state itself 
has supervisory control, it will make for uniformity of administra- 
tion, and further, with the state obligated for half the cost, it will 
tend to liberalize the view point of county administrators. We 
believe that joint financial responsibility is a corollary of joint ad- 
ministrative power. 

Your Commission, therefore, recommends that the state con- 
tribute one-half of the cost of the relief, and one-half of the cost 
of administration, despite the fact that this is a radical departure 
from the state’s policy in the past. 

VI. FINANCING THE CONTRIBUTION AND THE EXPENSE As- 
SUMED BY THE STATE. 

Under our recommended plan of old age security, the counties 


and cities will commence actual payments on January 1, 1931. The 
state will make its first payment to the counties and cities for the 
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state’s share soon after July 1, 1931, that is, after the close of the 
next fiscal year. It is therefore not necessary to make an appropri- 
ation to cover these expenses of the state at this session of the 
legislature. In fact, an appropriation at this time would merely 
serve to tie up the funds needlessly in the state treasury for an 
entire year. 

Under the plan of dividing the cost of the proposed legislation 
between the state and the counties, it should be noted that, without 
any readjustment of state or local taxes, there will be an automatic 
division of the burden between real estate, which is taxed by the 
counties, and income, inheritance and corporation taxes, the method 
by which the state obtains the main part of its revenue. There 
will be some saving to the counties which have heretofore been pay- 
ing for the entire cost of the care of poor persons of seventy years 
and over, or who may leave county institutions and receive assist- 
ance and relief under the provisions of the proposed law, inasmuch 
as one-half of the cost of the care of such persons will be borne by 
the state. 


VII. For tHe City or NEw YorK WE RECOMMEND THAT 
THE GRANTING OF HoME RELieF BE PERMITTED UNDER THE SAME 
RuLEs AND CoNpDITIONS Now APPLICABLE TO THE REMAINDER OF 
THE STATE UNDER THE PuBLIC WELFARE Law. 


The present charter of the City of New York, in operation for 
more than a generation, prohibits the granting of home relief to 
poor persons. As pointed out, under the provisions of Chapter 565 
of the Laws of 1929, such relief can be granted to poor persons 
living outside of the City of New York. The only public relief 
that can be granted to poor persons in the City of New York, with 
the exception of needy veterans, the blind and widows with children, 
is through the almshouse system. That method should be changed 
and the poor persons of New York City be given the same measure 
and quality of relief that can be given the citizens of the balance 
of the state under the Public Welfare Law. 


VIII. Your Commission Is Unasite to State AUTHORITA- 
TIVELY THAT INSECURITY AND NEED IN OLp AGE Is INCREASING OR 
DECREASING IN THE STATE oF NEW York. 


The most important and significant conclusion that grows out of 
the mass of evidence before your Commission is merely corrobora- 
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_ tion of the centuries-old truth that the goal to be attained is the 


prevention of poverty and dependency at any age—particularly old 
age. This will be readily admitted by all those interested in social 
problems. Responsibility for such prevention cannot be charged 
against any one factor, because it is the responsibility of every man 


and woman who lives. It is a problem that will not be solved until 


every effort has been exhausted to build up the self-reliance of 
human beings, to make the individual self-supporting, to build him 
up mentally, physically, and economically so that he may be enabled 
to maintain himself adequately and his dependents during periods 
of adversity on the surplus of periods of prosperity. 


IX. THe Acep WuHo NEEep ASSISTANCE IN THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK AT THE PRESENT TIME Woutp Not Be BENEFITED IN ANY 
Way By THE ADOPTION oF A CONTRIBUTORY STATE PENSIONS 
SysTEM. 


There is a recognized need in the state of New York at the 
present time of giving security in old age to a group of approxi- 
mately 51,000 men and women seventy years of age and over. For 
those who are now aged a contributory old-age pension system is 
of no value whatsoever—it is too late. These persons are past the 
age, and do not have the means to make contributions. The entire 
burden for them must in any case be borne by the public. Further- 
more, for the basic purpose of relieving the extreme need of these 
51,000 persons, it does not seem wise to set up a contributory sys- 
tem with some six million members and all of the administrative 
machinery that this would require to collect the weekly contribu- 
tions. The administrative cost alone of a contributory system might 
approximate the state’s share of the cost of providing for the aged 
under our recommended plan. The question of adopting a contribu- 
tory state pension system rests on entirely other considerations than 
the assistance of the aged who are now in need. 

As a result of our brief study of the European contributory 
pension plans, we are profoundly impressed, first, by the great dif- 
ference in economic conditions there and here, and, second, by the 
extent of the administrative organization and change of personal 
habits which would be necessary to enforce the weekly contributions 
from the millions of workers and employers in this state. In 
Europe, contributory pensions are generally administered together 
with sickness, accident, death and unemployment insurance and in 
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England rely upon the local post offices. None of these facilities 
could be utilized in New York under a state system. In a con- 
tributory plan, it would be extremely difficult to deal with house- 
wives, with domestics, with farmers and small shopkeepers, with 
those who are unemployed or move from job to job, with those who 
already have pension rights, and with those who work for them- 
selves in a small way, or on shares, or have no established place of 
business, though such individuals make up the bulk of those we now 
find in need. 

In any event, the important problem is to deal in a constructive 
way with the aged now in need. This we have done through the 
recommended Old Age Security Act. Such legislation is essential 
now. Should it appear that economic conditions are changing in 
this state so that the needy aged may come to represent a larger 
proportion of our people, then consideration should be given to gen- 
eral contributory plans for old age security. 


Recommendations. 


First: That it is an obligation of the state to contribute 
one-half of the cost, including the cost of administration, of the 
assistance, relief and care of needy persons seventy years of 
age and over, excluding persons while inmates of public and 
private institutions, who are citizens, who have been residents 
of the state for the preceding ten years, and for whose sup- 
port no financially able person is legally responsible. 

SeconD: That the responsibility for the administration of 
laws for the assistance, relief and care of needy persons, sev- 
enty years of age and over shall be vested in the Public Wel- 
fare officials of counties or cities, subject to supervision and 
review by the State Department of Social Welfare. 

Tuirp: That institutional care of needy persons be im- 
proved and modernized to ameliorate conditions noted also by 
previous legislative commissions. 

FourtH: That the City of New York be brought under 
the provisions of the Public Welfare Law (Chapter 565 of the 
Laws of 1929) in so far as that law applies to the care, main- 
tenance, and relief of individuals in their own homes. 
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A Labor Editor’s View of “Old Age at Forty.” 
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—Chicago Federation News 


For Federal-State Old Age Pensions 


Public hearings were opened February 20 before the House Com- 
mittee on Labor at Washington in favor of federal participation in 
a country-wide program for old age pensions. A number of bills 
had been introduced in Congress and at the opening session argu- 
ments were made by representatives of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation and the Fraternal Order of Eagles. An 
unusual feature was the evident eagerness of several senators and 
representatives to go on record as earnestly favoring this legislation. 
It was expected that the hearings would be continued through several 
days. 
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Four Tragic Lessons in Mine Safety 
By GeorcE H. TRAFTON 


OUR major mine catastrophes cost the lives of 83 coal miners 

during the three months from November 1, 1929 to February 
1, 1930. These tragedies, all of them preventable, occurred in the 
states of Illinois, Oklahoma, Alabama, and West Virginia. In each 
case, the ignition of gas by sparks from modern electrical mining 
machinery was the cause of the disaster. The North McAlester, 
Oklahoma, disaster alone cost the lives of 61 men.! 

At three o’clock on the morning of December 1, 1929, an ex- 
plosion occurred in the Old Ben Corporation’s mine at West Frank- 
fort, Illinois. Seven of the twenty-four men in the mine were 
killed. The Old Ben Corporation had installed electrical machin- 
ery; but its modern methods did not extend to the use of safe ma- 
chines and adequate ventilation. A spark from the trolley of a 
locomotive ignited the methane gas which had not been removed by 
an inadequate ventilating system. 

The Peerless Cahaba Coal Company’s mine near Birmingham, 
Alabama, was the scene of a disaster on January 13. Here also, 
seven lives were lost, again the result of mechanized mining and 
careless ventilation. This is another illustration of what is to be 
expected where electrically operated loading, conveying, hauling, or 
other kinds of mining machinery is used at or close to mine faces 
which give off explosive gas or dust. The use of permissible machin- 
ery and adequate ventilation is indispensable if miners are to work 
in reasonable safety. 

The fourth catastrophe occurred in the mine of the Lillybrook 
Coal Company, near Lillybrook, West Virginia, on January 19. A 
non-permissible locomotive ignited an accumulation of methane gas; 
and eight men were killed. 

The introduction of electrical mining machinery which is now 
progressing rapidly makes the enforcement of carefully devised and 
up-to-date safety codes indispensable to protect miners’ lives. The 
United States Coal Commission in 1923 recommended that mine 
safety codes be modernized and better enforced by state mine de- 
partments. These recommendations appear to have had little effect. 


*See page 85, this Review. 
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Another Oklahoma Mine Disaster 


By Joun B. ANpREWs 


O* December 17, 1929, an explosion occurred in the Old Town 
Coal Company’s mine at North McAlester, Oklahoma. Here 
are the appalling consequences : 
Killed, 61 (48 of these with families). 
Dependents, 250. And no workmen’s compensation ! 
Mine owners in Oklahoma have prevented the enactment of 
adequate mine safety regulations. They have opposed the needed 
amendment of Oklahoma’s Constitution to permit the Workmen’s 
Compensation law to cover fatal cases. They have continued unsafe 


_ working conditions, despite repeated warnings, until casualty com- 


panies, one after another, have refused to insure Oklahoma mines. 
After mine catastrophes, the helpless widows and orphans have been 
told: “We can’t pay damages; the mine is wrecked; take the mine 
if you wish!” 

Interested citizens have been handicapped to an unusual degree 
in getting official information on the cause of the North McAlester 
catastrophe by the unexpected omission of a coroner’s inquest! In 
the absence of the customary coroner’s report, the best advice ob- 
tainable indicates that the underlying cause was the misuse of venti- 
lating fans in the mine, causing an accumulation of methane, which 
was probably ignited by a spark from electrical machinery. In gen- 
eral, the mine was not operated with anything like due regard to 
safety. And it was not rock-dusted. 

The Old Town mine was located on Indian land. The Federal 
Department of the Interior had formerly leased this land over a 
long period of years; but a few years ago the Old Town Mining 
Company contracted to buy it. Two years ago, the Department 
instituted proceedings against the company for failure to meet pay- 
ments as provided in the contract. Immediately Oklahoma’s Con- 
gressional delegation descended upon the Department, which yielded 
to this political pressure; and the matter was dropped! The Com- 
pany continued to operate free from taxation. Now the mine 1s 
wrecked. 

The community cost of a mine catastrophe is far-reaching. 
The dependents of killed miners scatter. Children, if able, “shift for 
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themselves.”” Dependent parents, widows, infants—must be sup- 
ported by charity. The public has an interest in mine safety! 

We are told that nothing but education—and more education— 
will bring about needed reform. There is encouragement in the 
work of the American Association for Labor Legislation in point- 
ing out the needlessness of coal dust explosions, which the United 
States Bureau of Mines declares are responsible for most of the 
great coal mine disasters. We have made some progress—through 
education and legislation. Seven states have now legislated on the 
subject; more than 300 coal companies are now rock-dusting their 
mines; hundreds of lives have been saved. But progress is much 
too slow. Carefully prepared measures are ready for action by 
state legislatures and by Congress. These must be supported by 
public sentiment strong enough to overcome the costly indifference 
and short-sighted opposition. 


Mine Catastrophe in Utah 


Twenty-three miners were killed in the mine of the Standard 
Coal Company at Standardville, Utah, by an explosion on February 
7. The bodies of the coal miners were removed immediately to 
Price, Utah, where, in 1924, 193 bodies were assembled in similar 
fashion after the explosion at Castle Gate. Many of the dead 
miners were married men with large families. Fortunately the de- 
pendents will receive cash payments for a considerable period under 
the provisions of the state workmen’s compensation law. And it is 
apparent that some additional precautions must be taken in Utah to 
prevent a recurrence of mine catastrophes. 


A Spectre Rises in Oklahoma 


Death will continue to haunt the coal fields of Oklahoma until the state insists 
that mine owners adopt and maintain modern standards of mine safety. 


Bs HE American Association for Labor Legislation has issued a 
bulletin to its members on the mine disaster in North McAlester, 
Okla. There is no apology for mine owners who refuse to equip their 
properties with every method available for the protection of the lives 
of their employes. The inhuman owner may object that an in- 
vestment in safety for the miners is not productive. The argument 
is not admissible even if it were true. If mine owners neglect to 
install safety equipment and if they continue to lobby against ordi- 
nances requiring the equipment, they may expect even greater state 
interference in the industry, if not, indeed, serious agitation for 
state operation of the mines.”—Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, Dec. 26. 


Mine Disasters 


N editorial in the Nassau Daily Review says: “Newspaper 

accounts failed to bring to the public the real commentary 

on the ‘tragedy of the disaster at the Old Town Coal Company’s 
mine at North McAlester,’ Oklahoma. 

“Education and the pressure of public sentiment is necessary to 
bring about the needed reforms in mine legislation. The American 
Association for Labor Legislation, in pointing out the needless- 
ness of coal dust explosions, quotes the United States Bureau of 
Mines in declaring they can be averted. Oklahoma miners paid 
the penalty of Oklahoma’s tardiness in giving them protection. 

“Two important moves are essential. The mines must be pro- 
tected against needless disasters of this kind; and the dependents 
of miners must be provided for in the proper way through work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

“Poverty and suffering in America cannot be overcome until 
the contributing causes which are constantly increasing the number 
of indigent sufferers are removed. This newspaper does not think 
it is asking too much to demand that industries be required to find 
a means of providing for those its catastrophes place in this unfor- 
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“Beauty never visits mining places 
For the yellow smoke taints the summer air. 
Despair graves lines on the dwellers’ faces, 
My fellows’ faces, for my fellows live there.” 
Frederick C. Boden. 


\ 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock Dust 
to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


The full list of coal companies that have equipped one or more of 
their mines with the rock dust safeguard, or have begun to install 
it, appears in this Review, for December, 1928, pp. 424-427. Additions 
were made to the list, as of February 1, 1929, in the March, 1929, issue, 
p. 117; as of April 1, 1929, in the June, 1929, issue, p. 174; as of August 
1, 1929, in the September, 1929, issue, p. 317; as of November 1, 1929, 
in the December, 1929, issue, p. 472. As of February 1, 1930, the fol- 
lowing are added: 

COLORADO—Palisade Coal and Supply Company. 
INDIANA—Bicknell Coal Company; Standard Coal Company. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Redstone Coal and Coke Company. 
WASHINGTON—Bellingham Coal Company. 
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The Five Day Week? 


By Loutsrt Y. GotrscHALL 


& recently as 1926, prominent executives of 36 of the largest 

industrial concerns throughout the country, when requested 
by the National Association of Manufacturers to voice their opinion 
of the five-day week, were unanimous in condemning it. “A trend 
towards the Arena,” “would involve men in debt,” “a waste of the 
workmen’s energy,” “would interfere with good regular habits,” 
““six days shalt thou labor,’ ”’ “an economic loss,’ were among the 
criticisms received.} 

Despite this opposition, the past few years have witnessed a 
rapid extension of the five-day week. With about 600,000 wage- 
earners in manufacturing and building operations on the short work- 
schedule, the shorter week is being recognized as neither radical 
nor impractical. And in contrast to the stand of organized labor, 
that the next step in the reduction of hours—“the winning of 52 
additional full days throughout the year’2—will reduce unemploy- 
ment, increase wages, purchasing power, and consumption, raise 
the standard of living and bring relief from the increasing strain 
of industry, employers, in the main, are interested from the point of 
view of possible plant economies. Because of this change in 
attitude many people will want to know the actual experience of 
firms operating on a five-day week. 

An extensive study of the operation of the five-day week has 
just been made by the National Industrial Conference Board and 
published under the title, “The Five-Day Week in Manufacturing 
Industries.”? Factual data are presented as to the extent of five- 
day operation, administrative problems, and the experience with the 
five-day week of the 270 manufacturing industries found to be 
operating under it. 

It is of interest to note the reasons given by plant officials for 
introducing the short work schedule: To give employees more 
leisure time, thereby relieving the strain of industry; to eliminate 


1 Pocket Bulletin, National Association of Manufacturers, October, 1926. 


2“The Five-Day Week,” by Solon De Leon. The Labor Age, April, 1927, 


pp. 11-12. 


8“The Five-Day Week in Manufacturing Industries.” National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, 1929, 69 pp. 
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the uneconomical Saturday half-day; to provide an opportunity for 
repair work; and to coincide with Jewish practice. 

In the 270 manufacturing concerns covered by the investigation, 
216,921 workers were employed. While many different industries 
were represented, almost all were non-continuous, and small estab- 
lishments predominated. More than half of the concerns were 
unionized, but the union shops covered only a small percentage of 
the workers employed. 

The survey reveals that the application of the shorter work- 
week has not been limited to any particular kind of process. That 
certain continuous industries would encounter difficulties in the form 
of loss of two days production each week or employment of an 
additional shift must be expected. However, these difficulties are 
not insurmountable, as is evidenced by the fact that in the Ford 
Motor Company the five-day principle has been applied to coke 
ovens, blast furnaces and open hearth steel works. Also of in- 
terest is the large proportion of non-union workers in the com- 
panies covered (96.9 per cent) employed on short schedule, indicat- 
ing that the change has in the main not been directly caused by 
organized labor. 


Administrative Features 


Examination of the manner in which the shorter week has been 
effected throws light upon certain administrative features involved. 
Of paramount importance is the question of the disposition of 
Saturday hours. Eighty-six per cent of the establishments report- 
ing on this subject had reduced weekly hours (some only slightly), 
12 per cent observed the same hours, and three companies slightly 
increased hours. When the same weekly hours were retained, addi- 
tional time was usually added to the beginning of the day or the 
lunch period shortened, or both. 

Redistribution of working hours, with possibilities of increased 
daily hours, deserves careful consideration. Organized labor, in in- 
troducing the five-day week, has sought to prevent a longer work day 
by requiring, at the same time, a 40-hour week. By implication, 
concerns in which increase of daily hours resulted were non-union. 

While a five-day week, followed by no substantial reduction in 
weekly hours, undoubtedly reduces certain overhead costs, the ques- 
tion may be raised as to whether an additional day of rest counter- 
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balances all of the disadvantages formerly found under long daily 
hours. These disadvantages fall into the main classifications of 
costs due an inferior quality of production, fatigue, illness and acci- 
dents. In point, is the case of one employer who approved the five- 
day week in principle, but had not been able to adopt it as a regular 
schedule because “there are jobs in our plant at which we feel no 
man would or should work ten hours daily. The resulting fatigue 
would so increase the accident hazard that we feel the benefits of 
a five-day week in such cases are questionable, not to mention the 
moral responsibility involved.” 

Closely connected with the question of reduction in hours is 
that of wage adjustment. In the union trades, the report shows 
that weekly wage scales have remained unchanged, which of course 
means an increase in the hourly wage rate. Of the 151 establish- 
ments reporting on this point, 89 had reduced working hours. Of 
the 89, 53 adjusted wage rates to permit the earning of the same 
wage, 28 made no adjustment, three made a partially compensating 
arrangement and five increased hourly rates but not piece rates. It 
is pointed out that the “need for wage adjustments would seem 
greater in the case of employees on hourly or weekly wage rates 
than in cases where incentive wage systems (i. e. piece rates, bonus 
system or premiums) are in force,’ when “the employee has some 
measure of control over his earnings and, conceivably, can increase 
them by additional effort and application.” 

Here again, the question occurs as to whether the purpose of the 
sixth day, to relieve workers from the augmented strain of industry, 
is not defeated if in non-union shops the piece-rate worker is forced 
to speed up in order to maintain the same wage-level, or a higher 
level to cover increased expenditures resulting from an additional 
free day. Certainly, further study will be necessary in order to 
ascertain the actual results. 


Effects on Efficiency 


The effects of the five-day week upon operating efficiency are 
striking. All but one-fourth of the 127 concerns reporting on pro- 
duction were able to maintain or increase output. Of the 94 estab- 
lishments in which hours had been decreased, nearly 70 per cent 
were able to maintain or increase production. It was found that 
“the fewer the days into which production can be compressed, the 
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smaller will be the proportion of non-productive time.” As a rule, 
companies operating on a union-enforced 40-hour week were the 
chief sufferers from loss of production. 
The drop in production in union shops “seems natural,” the re- 
port states, “since under these conditions there is no incentive for 
producing at any more rapid rate than before the change in the 
- working schedule.” Other possible reasons for this drop are not 
pointed out. As a rule, analysis indicates, the plants reporting a 
decreased output were not only unionized, but much smaller plants. 
Consequently, aspects of production not directly involving labor 
may have been partly responsible; it is to be expected that the 
Ford Motor Corporation will be organized more efficiently than a 
small garment manufacturing plant. Moreover, lack of coopera- 
tion between management and labor may have been a factor. 


Economies 


Important economies were found to have resulted from the 
elimination of the Saturday half-day. Marked reduction in over- 
head costs occurred, particularly in establishments operating their 
own steam power plants. Another economy resulted from the fact 
that the sixth day provided an ideal time for periodic: inspections 
and repair, so that “stoppage of production due to mechanical fail- 
ure during the week became a rarity.” Some establishments—par- 
ticularly where the work was of a continuous nature—gave the 
elimination of costly shutdowns due to machine failures as an im- 
portant reason for maintained or increased production. Punctu- 
ality and attendance were definitely improved and losses due to 
poor attendance on Saturday mornings, especially during the sum- 
mer, were eliminated. Another advantage was the “added pep for 
the week’s work” because of more leisure and relaxation and im- 
provement in morale. 

“Objections reported to the five-day week, or to certain features 
of it, were neither so frequent nor so fundamental as the advantages 
stated in its favor.” Employers opposing it tended to magnify short- 
comings if the five-day week had been forced by organized labor. 
Employers who had voluntarily introduced the change viewed the 
drawbacks as a part of any innovation. Certain difficulties—such 
as serving customers on Saturdays—were overcome by keeping a 
few employees on the six-day week. A more serious objection, 
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already brought out, was the fact that the remaining five days were 
too long and a poorer quality of work resulted. However, “it has 
generally been found possible to surmount these difficulties if there 
exists a genuine desire to confine operations to five days a week.” 

It is to be regretted that certain aspects were not treated more 
extensively. The relation to turnover was given only a cursory 
treatment. The effect upon illness was not dealt with, although one 
employer is quoted as saying that “our rate of illness has decreased 
about 30 per cent.” Little reference was made to accidents. 

From the experience of these establishments it can be seen that 
the elimination of the Saturday half-day has resulted in definite 
operating economies. This evidence removes “the five-day week 
from the status of a radical and impractical administrative experi- 
ment,” the report concludes, “and places it among the plans which 
however revolutionary they may appear to some, have demonstrated 
both practicability and usefulness under certain circumstances. An 
employer who is interested in the adaptability of the five-day sched- 
ule to his own business may, therefore, approach the problem as a 
working schedule that has been in force for a number of years 
in various establishments with generally satisfactory results.” 
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Coming Conferences 

Mine Inspectors Institute of America: Columbus, Ohio, 
May 12-14. 

Association of Governmental Labor Officials in Industry: 
Louisville, Kentucky, May 26-29. 

National Conference of Social Work: Boston, Massachu- 
setts, June 8-14. 

American Association for Labor Legislation (Mid-Year 
Meeting): Boston, Massachusetts, June 8-14. 

International Association of Public Employment Services: 
Toronto, Ontario, September 9-12. 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions: Wilmington, Delaware, September 22-26. 


National Safety Council: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 29-October 4. 
American Public Health Association: Fort Worth, Texas, 


October 27-30. 


Labor Legislation of 1929 


ORE than four hundred laws were enacted in 1929 to protect 
the safety, health and efficiency of labor, according to the 
annual survey prepared by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation and published in the December issue of the Review.’ 
In amount of new labor legislation, California led all other states, 
having enacted thirty-six laws. Pennsylvania follows, with thirty. 
At the other extreme stands South Carolina, which enacted only 
one. Florida and Tennessee stand next with only two new labor 
laws for the year. Four-fifths of all the new labor laws were 
amendments to existing statutes. 

In the legislation of the past year there are several outstanding 
developments. The enactment by North Carolina of a workmen’s 
compensation law leaves only four Southern States—Arkansas, 
Florida, Mississippi and South Carolina—still without this modern 
protective legislation. The acceptance by four more states of the 
Federal Government’s offer of financial aid in the vocational retrain- 
ing of industrial cripples also leaves only four states—Vermont, 
Delaware, Kansas and Washington—which do not cooperate in this 
constructive work. 

An important trend is evident in the passage of old age pension 
laws by four states—California, Minnesota, Utah and Wyoming. 
There are now ten states and one territory that have adopted this 
legislation for dealing with the problem of the aged poor. 

The many laws enacted to regulate the issuance of licenses to 
fee-charging employment agencies are largely the result of a decision 
by the Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional the state regulation 
of their fees. They indicate that the public is determined to prevent 
if possible the abuses which official investigations have often shown 
to exist among some of these commercial agencies. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


North Carolina adopted an accident compensation law providing payments 
of 60 per cent of wages, an $18 weekly maximum and a $6 minimum, and a 
400 weeks and $6,0000 limit in total disability cases. The act is administered 
by a commission of three full-time members. 


* See fifty-five page summary and index by Cornelius Cochrane and Louise 
Y. Gottschall, American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, De- 
cember, 1929, pp. 417-471. 
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Thirty-three states and two territories amended their compensation laws. 
The weekly maximum payments were increased in California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Montana, New York and North Dakota. Total maximum 
payments were increased in Colorado, Minnesota and New Mexico. More 
liberal medical allowances were provided in Colorado, Minnesota, Montana 
and New Mexico. Michigan extended the provisions requiring extra com- 
pensation to children injured while illegally employed. Alaska added to the 
list of injuries covered; while the list of employments coming under the com- 
pensation law was enlarged in Illinois, New Mexico, New York and Wyom- 
ing. New York and Ohio added to the occupational diseases compensated. 
The waiting period was reduced in Montana and New Mexico; and the 
healing period was extended in Illinois and Maryland. Penalty for an em- 
ployer’s failure to insure was strengthened in five states—California, Iowa, 
Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania. Oregon empowered the state fund 
to insure employers under the Federal Longshoremen’s Act. Three states— 
Connecticut, Maryland, Texas—and the District of Columbia, accepted the 
Federal vocational rehabilitation act. Connecticut and Maryland appropri- 
ated $5,000 each for this work; Texas, $44,000; and Congress, $15,000 for the 
District of Columbia. New Hampshire and Missouri made no appropriation 
to support their previous acceptance of the Federal act. 


Old Age and Mothers’ Pensions 


Four new old age pension laws were enacted in 1929—by California, Minne- 
sota, Utah and Wyoming. A commission to investigate was authorized by 
the New York legislature. Sixteen states and one territory enacted or liberal- 
ized laws providing retirement pensions for public employees. Six states— 
Delaware, Illinois, New Hampshire, Nevada, Oregon and Wisconsin—liberal- 
ized their laws providing mothers’ pensions. 


Employment of Women and Children 


California extended its women’s eight-hour day and 48-hour week law to 
those employed in any industry or barber shop. Michigan extended its law 
limiting hours for minors under eighteen and for women, to employees in 
hospitals, but exempting nurses. Utah repealed its obsolete women’s mini- 
mum wage law. California prohibited children under school age from working 
at agriculture or domestic labor while public schools are in session, and 
strengthened its law requiring employed minors to attend continuation school. 
California enacted a law requiring the maintenance of-yearly payroll records 
of hours and wages in establishments employing women and minors, to be 
accessible to state inspectors. New Jersey created a women’s and children’s 
bureau. Illinois amended its school attendance law so as to require eight 
instead of six years of public schooling before a work permit may be ob- 
tained. Missouri strengthened its laws regulating child labor. Wisconsin 
recodified its children’s code. 


Safety and Health 
Pennsylvania enacted a law permitting coal mine inspectors to direct the 
use of rock dust where needed. Oklahoma revised its mine safety laws, 
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strengthening the sections dealing with inspection, sanitation and ventilation ; 
and providing an eight-hour day for mine workers. . Colorado strengthened 
its requirements regarding the use of safety lamps and explosives in coal 
mines. West Virginia authorized the appointment of three mine inspectors- 
at-large, strengthened its laws requiring safety lamps, and authorized the 
chief of the department of mines to direct the use of flame-proof electric 
machines in mines. Illinois appointed a representative commission to investi- 
gate methods and conditions of mining with a view to a revision of the 
state laws. West Virginia authorized the state commissioner of labor to 
adopt certain building codes promulgated by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Ohio authorized its public utility commission to pro- 
mulgate and enforce safety regulations for railway employees. New Jersey 
strengthened its laws for the safety of caisson workers. 


Employment 


Seven states—Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, North Carolina, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia—enacted laws requiring persons applying for a 
license to operate a fee-charging employment agency to give proof of good 
moral character. Three states—Colorado, Michigan and Pennsylvania—also 
now require proof of business integrity. Agencies must operate in suitable 
premises, according to laws enacted in five states—Colorado, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Minnesota added the requirement that 
community need for the agency must be shown. License and bond require- 
ments and other regulations concerning fee-charging employment agencies 
were also strengthened in several states. New York created a bureau of 
vocational and educational guidance in connection with the state education 
department. West Virginia and Delaware created state public employment 
bureaus. Congress authorized a 1930 census of unemployment. 


Courts and Commissions 


Wisconsin enacted the first law declaring “yellow dog” contracts contrary 
to public policy and void. Minnesota now requires notice and hearing in court 
before an injunction may be granted in labor disputes not involving violence. 
California enacted a law requiring employers, who collect tips given to em- 
ployees, to post a notice of that fact in a conspicuous place. Garnishment, 
assignment and mechanic’s lien laws were amended in many states. Kansas 
created a commission of labor and industry to take over administration of 
labor laws hitherto administered by the public service commission. Nebraska 
empowered its department of labor to formulate, adopt, publish and enforce 
necessary safety codes, rules and standards. 
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Protective Immigration 
By Harry E. Hutt 


United States Commsssioner-General of Immigration 


: ie G the past fiscal year 42,385 immigrants from our Mexi- 


can neighbor were legally admitted into this country.1 But 
this does not tell half the story. The remaining but living reminis- 
cence of Mexican labor competition in America is found in the 
pathetic tale of immigrant “bootlegging” and other illegal entries, 
day in and day out, across our Mexican border, from which the 
most far-reaching effects are found wherever workers come face to 
face at the gates of employment. 

Up and down the Ohio River, through the trunk railway lines 
of the middle west, upon the farmlands in sunny southern California, 
in the iron and steel industries of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and at 
various points of industry, both east and west, north and south, are 
found thousands of swarthy immigrants from Mexico, who gain 
entrance into our country without complying with any of the formal- 
ities of the Act to Regulate Immigration. And it is sad but true 
that the only aid they needed, after gaining access to the land of 
opportunity, was the bid of careless and unscrupulous employers, 
whom, unfortunately, there have been far too many in the history 
of American employment. 

To these labor-seekers, the 25 to 35 cents per hour rate of the 
Mexican “bootlegged” immigrant has ever seemed an economic sav- 
ing; and thus these employers have not reckoned with the stern 
results which always come from offending the wise statutory provi- 
sions of nation and state. Nor have they stopped to realize the price 
which such unethical practices put upon-the heads of the native- 


*Of this number, 38,980 came with the intention of becoming permanent 
residents. These fall into the following occupational groups: 


Unskilled or common laborers.............. 11,581 
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born and naturalized labor, which, by all the graces of our Consti- 
tution and our government, are certainly entitled to first considera- 
tion as constant bearers of the obligations of American citizenship. 

Half a century ago, perhaps, the toll would-not have been so 
great. But today, modern industry and agriculture are continuously 
undergoing rapid changes. Labor-saving machinery is constantly 
lessening the need for hand labor and displacing many a veteran 
hand of long experience and worth. Science and modern means 
of production and distribution are already creating a problem which 
is taxing our best thought, and which needs no augmentation by the 
devastating effects of illegal immigration. Add to this picture the 
lower living standards which the Mexican immigrant along with 
many of his contemporaries normally brings to America, and you 
have a moving drama in economics, social life, and citizenship which 
is ending with unnecessary tragedy to American workers. 

Clearly, we are but at the beginning of the way to improve citi- 
zenship and economic stability under our immigration provisions and 
among the immigrant classes. Greater care, greater restrictions, 
and more machinery in carrying out the immigration act, and all 
its amendments, both present and contemplated, are direly necessary. 
With forty-five million gainfully employed workers contributing 
daily to our national upkeep, in both necessity and luxury, it is patent 
that they constantly need every protection which American states- 
manship and government can give them. 

The quota has proved its efficacy, but some of its “corners” must 
be strengthened. Indeed, the pending legislation before Congress, 
which seeks to give greater benefits to native-born and naturalized 
workers, by putting additional countries under quota provisions, 
and particularly our southeri neighbor across the Rio Grande, is 
worthy of the support of every person in America who really be- 
lieves that “charity begins at home” and that free government is 
worthy of an exalted citizenship. 
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To Protect American Labor 


The application of quota restrictions to immigration from the Western Hemisphere 
is proposed in a bill introduced in Congress on February 26 by Chairman Johnson 
of the House Immigration Committee. This bill (H. R. 10289) seeks to remedy the 
conditions disclosed at recent hearings before the Committee, where the destructive 
effects of this immigration upon the living standards of American labor, especially 
in the Southwest, were described. 


Labor Legislation in Canada 


IGNIFICANT recent developments in Canada, where labor legis- 

lation is in some respects a little in advance of protective regu- 

lations in the United States, are of increasing interest to our readers 
on both sides of the international boundry. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended 
at the 1929 session of the legislature to raise the scale of compensa- 
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tion. Injury by lightning, moreover, is now made compensable, and 
if it occurs in the course of employment it is presumed to have 
arisen out of the employment. ; 

Pursuant to a resolution passed by the Manitoba legislature at 
its 1929 session, a committee was appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject of workmen’s compensation in the Province, the present legisla- 
tion, its application and administration. The committee’s report will 
be presented to the legislature during the present session. The 
committee consists of five representatives of the legislature and five 
representatives each of employers and employees. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario under a regu- 
lation dated June 5, 1929, added to the list of compensable industrial 
diseases chromium poisoning due to employment in any process 
involving the use of chromium or its compounds. 


Additional Social Insurance 


The House of Commons of Canada on May 23, 1929, concurred 
in a report, which was presented by the Industrial and International 
Relations Committee, on the subject of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness and invalidity. The committee accepted and endorsed 
the principle of unemployment insurance based on compulsory con- 
tributions from the state, employer and employees, and recognized 
the desirability of uniform legislation in all the Provinces. The 
committee found that the Provinces, on being consulted, were not 
prepared to take immediate action and therefore recommended: 


(a) “That with regard to sickness insurance, the Department of Pensions 
and National Health be requested to initiate a comprehensive survey of the 
field of public health, with special reference to a national health program. 
In this, it is believed that it would be possible to secure the co-operation of 


the provincial and municipal health departments, as well as the organized 
medical profession. 


(b) That in the forthcoming census, provision should be made for the secur- 
ing of the fullest possible data regarding the extent of unemployment and 


sickness, and that this should be compiled and published at as early a date as 
possible. 


(c) That the federal government be requested to bring the subject matter 
of this reference before the next Federal-Provincial conference; and your 
committee suggests, when the agenda for such a conference is being arranged 
that the provincial governments be invited to send representatives of the 
employer and employee to discuss the subject matter of this report.” 
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During the 1929 session of the British Columbia legislature, a 
resolution was adopted for the appointment of a commission com- 
posed of members of the legislature to 
“inquire as to what laws relating to the subjects of maternity benefits and 
health insurance are in force in other Provinces of Canada or any other 
countries; to collect facts as to the actual operation of such laws and as to 
how far they have been found satisfactory; to inquire as to whether and to 
what extent the public interest requires the introduction of similar laws into 
the Province of British Columbia; to estimate what would be the total annual 
cost to the people of the Province in regard to each of these subjects, and 
what portion of the annual cost would fall upon (a) employers of labour, (b) 
prospective beneficiaries, and (c) the general taxpayers; to suggest methods 
by which the annual cost might be collected from the employers, prospective 
beneficiaries, and general taxpayers respectively; and generally to inquire into 
any or all matters affecting the said subjects respectively; and to report its 
findings and recommendations to this Legislature at its next Session.” 


In the speech from the throne at the opening of the Quebec 
Legislature on January 7th, 1930, it was announced that a bill will 
be submitted “appointing a commission composed of economists, to 
study the various systems of social insurance, of foster-homes for 
children, of old age pensions and several other similar social 
questions. 


Safety and Health 


The Ontario Silicosis Act, which comes into force on proclama- 
tion requires persons employed in the cutting, polishing, or finishing 
of granite to have medical certificates. Employers in establishments 
where such work is carried on must provide their workers with 
approved masks and other appliances as a protection against silicosis, 
and must take such precautions as may from time to time be ordered 
by the Factory Inspection Branch of the Department of Labor. The 
Minister of Health may, with the approval of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council, make regulations for the protection of workmen from 
silicosis and other industrial diseases, and extend the application of 
the act and regulations to workmen employed on stone or substances 
other than granite. 

The Quarries Regulation Act of British Columbia provides 
for inspection of quarries and for the making of regulations by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council for the carrying out of the act, 
the safety of employees, and controlling or prohibiting the making 
or working of a quarry. 


Report of Work 
1929 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


N terms of actual legislative accomplishment the program of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation made more progress in 1929 than in any 
single year since the War. Perhaps of greatest significance was the passage 
of the North Carolina Workmen’s Compensation Act, after several years of 
constant effort through conferences, letters, circulars, newspaper publicity, 
magazine articles and personal visits. Throughout the difficult period of 
drafting of this new bill and hearings upon it, representatives of this Asso- 
ciation, upon request, were continually at the state capital. The law was 
passed with a large majority. This leaves only four states—Florida, South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Arkansas—without modern protection against in- 
dustrial accidents. Progress this year was made particularly in Florida and 
Arkansas where workmen’s compensation legislation was defeated at the last 
minute by special interests and damage suit lawyers. In South Carolina 
and Mississippi interest has continually increased, to a considerable extent 
on account of our educational work, and there is hope for legislation in these 
states at their 1930 legislative sessions. 

Substantial advances were made in liberalizing existing workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. Thirty-five state laws through amendments were brought 
more nearly in line with provisions urged in the Association’s pamphlet: 
“Standards for Workmen’s Compensation Acts,” of which 5,650 copies were 
circulated during the year. We have also continually called attention to the 
necessity of compensating all occupational diseases and pointed to the ap- 
pearance of new poisons and injurious substances and the use of known 
poisons in new processes. At a very successful mid-year meeting of the 
Association at San Francisco special stress was placed upon maritime safety, 
and as a result of our work a carefully prepared bill was introduced in 
Congress by Senator Norris. 

Old age pension laws were enacted in four states—California, Minnesota, 
Utah and Wyoming—all based upon the “Standard bill” drafted as a result 
of a conference brought about by this Association in 1922. This brings the 
total number of states in this country providing for straight old age pen- 
sions to ten, in addition to the territory of Alaska. The old age pension 
systems established this year in Wyoming and California are the first in 
this country to be statewide and compulsory. In New York, a legislative 
commission was created to investigate the condition of the aged poor; and 
efforts of this Association, through testimony at the commission’s hearings, 
letters and general publicity, have helped to make the passage of this legis- 
lation in New York appear imminent. Also of significance was the study of 
the non-institutional aged poor in New York City made by the Welfare 
Council in cooperation with our Association and the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, published in our June Review, and widely distributed. It is the 
first intensive study of its kind to be made in the United States. 
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Closely connected with the matter of old age pensions is the problem of 
the man laid off at forty-five. Several articles in our Review and discus- 
sion at our Annual Meeting have helped to bring this problem to the 
fore. 

An important step was the enactment in Wisconsin of the first legisla- 
tion of its kind to outlaw yellow dog contracts, following the draft pre- 
pared upon request several years earlier by the Association. 

Following the decision of the Supreme Court in the Ribnik case, May 
28, 1928, which made illegal the limitation of fees to be charged by private 
fee-charging employment agencies, much legislation has developed based upon 
the widely-circularized standard proposals of this Association as to other 
means of regulation. In 1929, two states—Michigan and North Carolina— 
completely re-enacted their laws with changes, and six states amended exist- 
ing laws so as to incorporate at least some of the suggested provisions. Re- 
current articles in the AMERICAN Lapor LEGISLATION REviEW have emphasized 
the urgent need for this legislation. 

The Association published many articles urging the adoption of its “stand- 
ard recommendations” for the relief and prevention of unemployment. The 
enactment of a “prosperity reserve” bill by the Federal Government, has long 
been advocated by this organization. Twelve thousand copies of our “Stand- 
ard Recommendations on Unemployment” were again printed in response to 
a continuous demand for these findings. 

During the past year twenty-nine new companies joined the list of those 
adopting rock-dusting as a method of preventing explosions in bituminous 
coal mines. The Association’s “standard bill” for rockdusting was distributed, 
and leaflets and articles on the subject were published. The Association, 
through its secretary, is represented on mine safety sub-committees of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. Facts distributed concerning 
the tragedy at North McAlester, costing sixty-one lives for whom there was 
no accident compensation, again aroused public opinion to a demand for 
the adoption of the rock-dusting remedy. 

Federal-state cooperation under the federal civilian rehabilitation act has 
been advocated since the passage of the national law in 1920. With the 
acceptance of the law this year by three states and the District of Columbia, 
only four states—Vermont, Delaware, Kansas, and Washington—remain which 
have not entered into this plan for the vocational retraining of their cripples. 

The ambitious survey of labor law administration, begun in 1928 under 
the direction of the secretary of the Association, is being pushed forward 
with the cooperation of several qualified field investigators. 

The detailed work of the Association—its investigations, various legislative 
activities and educational campaigns—cannot be briefly summarized. Mem- 
bers are kept informed of current progress by circulars, pamphlets and the 
AMERICAN Lasor LEGISLATION Review. In advocating the adoption of con- 
structive labor legislation, we aim to protect the legitimate interests of 
employees, employers and the general public. Our membership this year 
totalled 3,095; and it is this cooperation which has made possible our con- 


tinued progress. Joun B. Anvrews, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 
Enpinc DecemBer 31, 1929 


Balance, January 1, 1929 <2 noes ecan eae nara eee $17,034.97 
Receipts: 
Members’ dues and contributions ............... . $53,326.81 
Salevofwitteraturen. hug cuearteetn cee oe ee ees 805.90 
Tnterest cons balk balance: ia: .2. sselecieias - 6 0 > aieka 628.03 
Interest on Margaret Peabody Fund.............. 240.00 
—__§—— 55,000.74 
$72,035.71 
Disbursements : 
Salaries : 
Administrative, editorial and research .......... $26,026 . 54 
Stenographic and, iclerical “<1... <6... ees 6,125.43 
Printing and engraving : 
A. A. L. L. review, reports and bulletins....... 5,394.29 
(Circulars enclosures merc. pct eekneeee eee eee 1,552.24 
Pam piletsabects eves, oo cease acon intel es ook aes 753.33 
ROStASE Mc eieciates nee ates oc fact helo eiorekeoe ein sere gioctla 2,438.24 
Stationery and office supplies ................... 1,718.46 
Ti tavelingarexpenlselt snicsten te + smaasere saci dees seems 2,443.92 
Telephonesand telegraph c...saeie;sieiie:s «dost bee nk 557.60 
Rent wah Clip it. sion: bac einaticeatiocinscie sistas ates ule 2,136.00 
BOOKS PCLIPPiIe S;, CL Osa caters: ac sors raaieeneesna ea eel 333.80 
O FTICEMEXPENSEI sate. as ois. eatin alee Ges Aa ae 587.33 
’ Committee and conference expense .............. 400.12 
International Association for Social Progress dues 96.45. 
Ma Suranceastuns.< Wants svete vkalew aces, aieladore eleieecieea terete 28.16 
Miscellaneous, including legislative index service, 
annual meeting expense, etc. ....:............. 479.19 
$51,071.10 
Balance: Decembers 31, 19295 v..ccnicn. et anes aeeas ete $20,964.61 
ADMINISTRATION Stupy Funp 
Balatices anlarys 1, d9kD tows ase vee e eee ce Soca vec $6,804.77 
TRECEEDES eMedia res aie areietats shee o's'el Sie ioe d ws 6 ei vin tale ote 6,000.42 
——— $12,805.19 
LISS DUESEM ERIS mrt ince ton te tote iota inielcelste oa sit «Fee Sek ee 10,077.41 
Balances becember ol. 91029 » nc. sie peice eee $2,727 .78 


We have examined the records of cash receipts and disbursements of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation for the year ending December 31, 1929, and we certify 
that the above statement is a correct summary of the transactions for the period. No 
independent verification of the cash receipts was mrade, other than interest received from 
Securities owned and from bank deposits, but we ascertained that all receipts applicable to 
1929, recorded in the cash book were deposited with banks to the credit of the Association, 
and that all disbursements of cash were supported by approved and receipted vouchers. 
The cash in bank at December 31, 1929, was verified by. obtaining certificates from the 


bank. 
Price, WATERHOUSE & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Annual Business Meeting 


opie twenty-third annual business meeting of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation was held at the Court Yard 
Kitchen, New Orleans, Louisiana, December 27, 1929. In the un- 
avoidable absence of the President, Thomas I. Parkinson, one of the 
members of the Executive Committee, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
was selected to preside. 

Minutes of the preceding meeting were approved, as published 
in the AMERICAN Lapor LeEcIsLATION Review for March, 1929, pp. 
119-123. 

Report of Work for 1929 was made by the Secretary, John B. 
Andrews, and adopted for printing (see page 102). In the absence 
of the Treasurer, Otto T. Mallery, the Secretary presented the 
Financial Statement, which was referred to the chartered public 
accountants (see page 104). 

For the Committee on Nominations, John A. Lapp reported a 
list of proposed officers and members of the General Administrative 
Council, who were elected. The general officers and vice-presidents 
who served in 1929 were re-elected except for the following changes: 
Joseph P. Chamberlain of the General Advisory Council was elected 
President and the retiring President was elected a Vice-president 
to succeed Stephen S. Wise; John A. Lapp was elected to the 
Executive Committee in place of Mr. McCabe and Mr. Winant who 
were unable to attend meetings. The following new members were 
elected to the General Advisory Council: Charles H. Behre, Donalson 
Brown, Elizabeth A. Cooley, Tracy Copp, Isaac Heller, David A. 
McCabe, Mrs. Daniel O’Day, John M. O’Hanlon, John A. Phillips, 
and T. A. Wilson to replace the following: Ray Stannard Baker, 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Herbert Feis, R. W. Henninger, Thomas W. 
Holland, John A. Lapp and David H. McAlpin Pyle. 

A resolution was introduced and, after discussion following an 
oral report by Miss Tracy Copp, was unanimously adopted : 


Resolution on “Rehabilitation Legislation” 


Wuereas, The American Association for Labor-Legislation has 
from the beginning in 1920 vigorously supported federal-state legis- 
lation for the rehabilitation and vocational retraining of cripples, and 
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Wuereas, The existing federal legislation will expire on June 
30, 1930, unless previously re-enacted by Congress, therefore 

Be it resolved, That the Association urge the extension of this 
important legislation both as to period and as to amount with a view 
to more nearly meeting the countrywide need for this service and 
to encourage those earnestly interested in making the work still more 
efficient. 

Joun B. ANDREWS, Secretary. 


Seven Day Week in Steel 


ORE than a quarter of the men employed in elemental steel 

processes are still working seven days a week and more than 

half are working ten or more hours a day, if figures in a recent re- 

port by the Federal Council of Churches can be taken as typical of 
the entire industry. 

The report—published February 15 in the church Weekly In- 
formation Service—covers 155 plants located in six states, Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, New York, Illinois, and employing 
nearly a quarter of a million men. It represents data gathered 
during the past summer by two graduate students, Emil M. Hartl 
and Edward G. Ernst. Their figures indicate that 46.6 per cent 
of the men work eight hours a day, 44.6 per cent ten hours, 2.1 
per cent eleven hours, and 6.7 per cent twelve hours or more; 20.6 
per cent work a five or five and one-half day week, 52.5 per cent 
a six day week, and 26.9 per cent a seven day week. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation has a standard 
bill for One Day of Rest in Seven, which has resulted in the adop- 
tion of legislation in Massachusetts, New York and Wisconsin. A 
recent survey shows again the reasonableness and the practical ad- 
vantage of this labor legislation. 


eee 
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International Labor Legislation 


By January, 1930, 383 ratifications of official International Labor Con- 
aa ventions (covering 27 different conventions and 32 countries), had been 
- registered with the Secretary of the League of Nations. 

: ° 

IN connection with the second Conference on the Health and Welfare 
of Merchant Seamen, President Andrew Furuseth of the International Sea- 
men’s Union of America has communicated a long memorandum to the official 
International Labor Office, in which he strongly opposes any system of sick- 
ness or accident compensation for seamen. He argues that such a system 
would tend to weaken the motive for prevention on the part of shipowners. 


© 


Tue German Reichstag has ratified the official International Labor Conven- 
tion concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of a 
ship. 


° 


TuE British Ministry of Health reports that under the National Health 
Insurance Act there are more than 30,000 doctors employed in promoting 
and safeguarding the health of workers insured in England and Wales. 

co) 


An Act of Parliament, effective July 26, 1929, provides that the contribu- 
tion of the British government to unemployment insurance shall be in- 
creased to an amount equal to one-half of the total contributions of employers 
and employees. Prior to this act, the government had contributed about forty 
per cent. 

° 

Tue Italian Senate has transformed into an Act the 1928 Decree pro- 
viding that the unemployment insurance fund shall bear half the annual cost 
of public employment bureaus. Mussolini had explained that this was 
done because of the close connection between unemployment and placing 
workers in employment, and also because of the usefulness of the employment 
bureaus in administering the unemployment insurance fund. 


© 
Srr CHARLES TREVELYAN, the British minister of education, recently an- 
nounced in Parliament that the Government has decided to prepare the neces- 
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sary legislation to raise the age of compulsory school attendance from 14 
to 15 years beginning April 1, 1931. This decision is looked upon as im- 
portant not only from the standpoint of improved educational opportunities 
for children but also as bearing upon unemployment. 


° 


Atonc the Texas border Mexican workers receive as little as 20 cents 
an hour, Francis I. Jones, director of the United States Employment 
Service, told the house committee on immigration, at a hearing on the 
bill to extend the quota law to Mexicans. It is unfair, declared Mr. 
Jones, to ask American labor to compete with cheap Mexican labor. 


© 


Tue French Social Insurance Act, including sickness, maternity, in- 
validity, old age and death insurance, came into effect on February Ge 
when the enrollment of persons to be insured began. It is estimated 
that this work will take two or three months, after which weekly and 
monthly contributions will begin to be paid. 


© 


A Nationat Committee for Social Insurance and Public Hygiene, which 
was recently organized in France, includes in its membership several 
well-known insurance experts, doctors, and ex-ministers of labor and 
health. It aims to encourage the extension of social insurance, and to 
“initiate a large-scale policy of precautionary measures against sick- 
ness and invalidity.” 


© 


International Maritime Conference 


The Thirteenth Session of the official International Labor Conference, held 
at Geneva in October, was the third to deal specifically with maritime questions 
and was the direct outcome of the sessions of 1920 and 1926. Thirty-four 
countries sent delegates, but Norway and the shipowners of Great Britain were 
not represented. 

The Conference decided to submit a series of questions to the various gov- 
ernments, the replies to which should form the basis of draft treaties with 
respect to (1) the eight-hour day in the merchant marine, (2) liability of the 
shipowners for the “care and cure” of seamen including health insurance, (3) 
promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports, and (4) certification of professional 
competency of navigating officers. These matters are to be presented to the 
Session of 1931 for final action by the International Labor Conference. 

The Conference directed the International Labor Office to examine the 
questions of hours of work in inland navigation and equality of treatment of 
seamen of all races in all ports. Complaints were made respecting the slow- 
ness of ratification of the existing seven Draft Conventions and four Recom- 
mendations relating to maritime questions. 
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Human Nature and Management. By Orpway Trap. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929. 312 pp—An authority on personnel administra- 
tion here describes the psychological foundations of good management. He 
acknowledges a special indebtedness to Woodworth and to Dewey for the 
psychological principles which he applies to concrete management problems. 
“The underlying contentiqgn of this entire volume is that modern psychology 
points unmistakably to this conclusion: that the true means of permanently 
influencing others lies in the direction of fostering conditions in which people 
in and through their own inner desires come to seek the results which the 
leader also comes to desire.”’ Mr. Tead believes that in the field of employ- 
ment management these conditions lie in some form of “industrial democracy.” 


Help-Wanted Advertising as an Indication of the Demand for Labor. 
By Anne Bezanson. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 
104 pp—Dr. Anne Bezanson of the Industrial Research Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania here analyses the amount of help-wanted adver- 
tising linage in selected newspapers for the period 1923 to 1929. The study 
covers five major cities chosen as representative of the country as a whole. 
It shows that help-wanted advertising increases generally in periods of indus- 
trial activity. In the seven-year period this type of advertising is found to 
have undergone a complete change; a predominant demand for unskilled 
labor in 1923 has been replaced in 1929 by an acute demand for a few classes 
of skilled workers, such as tool-makers and machinists. 


Wertheim Lectures on Industrial Relations. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. 229 pp—aA series of lectures on different methods of 
adjusting industrial relations given by eminent authorities at Harvard Uni- 
versity during the academic year 1928-1929 under the Wertheim Research 
Fellowship. A discussion of trade unionism, stressing voluntarism in dealings 
with labor, by John P. Frey; of jurisdictional disputes, with industrial prog- 
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ress as the remedy, by John R. Commons; of the opposition of employers’ 
and employees’ interests, and a meeting-ground in recognition of common 
interest and better industrial ideals, by Frank W. Taussig; of the worker’s 
maladjustment seen from a psychological and anthropological approach, by 
Elton Mayo; and of other aspects, by William H. Leiserson, Otto S. Berger 
and Joseph H. Willits, will be of great value to all students of labor. 


Government Fund for Unemployment. By HeLten M. Mutter. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1929. 169 pp—A debater’s handbook, pre- 
senting arguments for and against a prosperity reserve of public works as a 
means of stabilizing employment, including an outline, a bibliography, and 
selected articles on the subject. Several of the selections are from the AMERI- 
CaN Lasor LEGISLATION REVIEW. 


Labor Problems. By Gorpon S. Watkins. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1929. 726 pp—This is a greatly revised edition of a book 
first published in 1922. Much more space is given to the evolution of modern 
industrialism and the labor movement. Chapters on labor turnover, industrial 
unrest, and industrial education are omitted; but there are new chapters on 
machine technology and the worker, the worker’s individuality, convict labor, 
the aged worker, and the international control of labor relations. 


The Other Side of Government. By Davin LAwrence. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1929. 285 pp—A description of the government of 
the United States, “The biggest business in the world,” by. one who has been 
a close observer of national affairs at Washington for many years and who 
here aims to correct the popular misconception of our government as largely 
the play-toy of politics. The functions of the various federal departments are 
set forth with emphasis on ways in which they are a constant source of use- 
fulness, thus cooperating in upbuilding the country. The reader will find in 
this volume information well worth a few hours’ reading. 


Economic Democracy. By Roserr S. Brooxincs. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. 151 pp—A series of addresses and papers extending 
over a period of years and supplementing ideas set forth by the author in 
Industrial Ownership. Mr. Brookings finds that “God’s in His heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” 


Present Day Labor Relations. By Paut F. Gemmmy. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, 1929, 312 pp—A lucid, non-technical discussion of trade union- 
ism, employee representation and union-management cooperation from the 
points of view of the employer, employee and the public. 


The Story of San Michele. By Axe, Muntue. New York, Dutton and 


Company, 1929. 530 pp—Revealing autobiography of a famous European 
physician. 


A History of Labor Legislation in Illinois. By Eart R. BEcKNER. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 539 pp—Professor Beckner 
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of Butler University has written an excellent history of Illinois labor legisla- 
tion. In building up the Illinois code, he finds, the legislature has been in- 
fluenced by the economic conditions, the philosophy of the times and of. the 
courts, the development of labor laws in other states, fortuitous events, e. g., 
mine disasters, and the desires and prejudices of employers and organized 
labor. The author suggests that more scientific investigations of industrial 
problems by official commissions are needed “in order that the public, the 
legislature, and the courts may have a factual basis for action and in order 
that they may not be hoodwinked by insidious propaganda of selfish interests.” 


First International Conference of Social Work. Volumes I, II and 
III. Paris, 1929. 2,193 pp.—It would be difficult to find anything bearing such 
impressive testimony to the growth in scope and reality of social work as the 
published proceedings of the First International Conference. Inspired by the 
National Conferences of Social Work, held annually in America since 1874, the 
International Conference was held in Paris, July, 1928, and attended by 2,481 
members from 42 different countries. Of special interest was the Fourth 
Section, devoted to discussions of Social Work and Industry, and the Fifth 
Section, concerned with Social Work and Public Health, occupying together 
762 pages. Reports were given on the relation of social work to industry in 
different countries. Factory inspection, unemployment and the family, the 
workers’ spare time in industry, family allowances, and the distribution of the 
cost of sickness in the United States, were discussed. An address on Social 
Research and Industry in America was given by Mary van Kleeck, who in- 
cluded in her discussion of scientific organizations a description of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation. 


Labor and Capital in National Politics. By Harwoop LaAwreENce 
Cups. Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1930. 286 pp—An absorb- 
ing and scholarly analysis of the way in which the American Federation of 
Labor and the United States Chamber of Commerce act as intermediaries be- 
tween the individual and the state, “serving to adapt a rigid and more or less 
antiquated governmental structure to the social and economic era in which we 
live.’ In view of this function, these groups—their backgrounds, activities 
and problems, and the way in which “the pressure technique of both groups 
is geared into the entire governmental machinery”—are of tremendous signifi- 
cance. Dr. Childs has made a distinct contribution in his careful portrayal 
of the workings of these two groups representing capitol on the one hand, 
and labor on the other. 


Salvaging Old Age. By Littrmen J. Martin and CLARE DE GRUCHY. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930. 173 pp—This study of 263 men 
and women between 60 and 86 attempts to show that the problem of the aged 
is really one of adult re-education. Of particular interest are the replies 
of the recipients of old age pensions when asked whether they believed in 
pensions: 90 per cent were favorable. Dr. Martin, one of the co-authors, is 


herself 78 years of age. 
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An Audit of America. By Epwarp Eyre Hunt. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1930. 203 pp—The Secretary. of the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes summarizes in popular form the findings and con- 
clusions of the earlier two-volume report, which presented a survey of post- 
war developments in our economic life. A fundamental development in our 
economic structure, according to the author, is the application on a broad 
scale of the principle of high wages and low costs, “as a policy of enlightened 
industrial practice.” 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects. By Benjamin S. KirsuH. 
New York, Central Book Company, 1928. 271 pp—The increasing influence 
of trade associations upon business practices has been reflected in court 
decisions. Since 1925 especially, the courts have manifested a growing sym- 
pathy toward association activities. Mr. Kirsh, formerly special assistant 
to the United States Attorney in New York in the prosecution of Sherman 
anti-Trust Act cases, explains the law relating to these activities as it has 
been developed in this recent period. He points out that the courts permit 
what they find to be economically desirable functions of associations and 
that they have become less concerned about merely technical violations of 
the anti-trust laws. 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. (Vol. I—through Allegience). 
Editor-In-Chief, E. R. A. Seligman, and Associate Editor Alvin Johnson. 
New York, Macmillan, 1930. 646 pp—A real event is the appearance 
of the first volume of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, which, when 
completed in approximately 10,000 double column pages in fifteen volumes, 
will easily set a “new high” for reference works in this field. The con- 
cluding sentence of the Preface sets the purpose as follows: “Amid the 
welter and confusion of modern thought, it has been our hope that the Ency- 
clopaedia would constitute a center of authoritative knowledge for the creation 
of a sounder and more informed public opinion on the major questions which 
lie at the foundation of social progress and world development.” Among topics 
in this initial volume are: “Adolescence” by Miriam Van Waters; “Adoption” 
by Grace Abbott and Robert Lowie; “Administrative Law” by Ernst Freund; 
“Adult Education” by E. C. Lindeman; “Agricultural Labor” by J. A. Venn. 
The remaining fourteen volumes are expected at the rate of three each year. 
Their appearance will be eagerly awaited. 


For the Defense. The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall. By 
Epwarp Marjoripanks, M. P. New York, Macmillan, 1929. 471 pp.—tInti- 
mate view of methods successfully employed in court by one of England’s 
greatest counsels for the defense in criminal cases. 
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